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“Exceline Jars”. .. range in size from “Tall Cylinder Jars”... rangeinsize from 
'% pound to 4 pounds. 134 oz. (individual service) to 3 pounds. 





ine Jats”. . . range in size from 


“Beehive Jars”. . . range in size from 
nd to 4 pounds. 3 pound to 2 pounds. 


riazel-Atlas offers a wide list of containers for the honey 
packer—the Tall Cylinder, the Skyline, the Beehive—and 
now the new Exceline Jars. All easily packed and labeled. 


Write for free samples. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA, 
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CHICAGO 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES— 
Root Quality—-the best. 


CONTAINERS FOR HONEY 


Standard makes—complete line. 


HONEY— 


Comb and extracted 


We trade for and buy 
BEESWAX and HONEY 


Write us about your needs. What 
trade may we have with you? Let 
us quote you on your needs. 


-select lots. 











A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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|S=SERVES YOU BEST 








State Beekeepers: 


WE ARE READY to serve you with a 
complete line of honey containers—three 
styles of jars, tin pails and cans, regu- 
lar and window cartons, comb honey cases 
—everything you need to market your 
honey. 

Your request on a postcard will bring 
our complete container price list. We al- 
low special discounts on large orders. 
Send a list of your needs. 

DON’T FORGET that we can render those 
old combs and cappings you have into 
beeswax, With our steam wax presses, 
we get all the wax there is, and we allow 
the highest market price for it. 

We can also have your wax worked into 
Root’s Famous Three-ply and single-ply 
foundation, at reasonable rates. Send the 
wax to Syracuse and the foundation will 
be shipped from here. 


For quality products and service, send 


your orders to— 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


(To New York 
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EEL U 


YOUR WHITE 
OR AMBER 


-EXTRACTED HONEY 


— — AND BEESWAX ——— 


ANY an 
QUANTITY wy N 


VS ee ee ee ee oe) ee, ae oe 


BEE SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES 


Write for prices on quantity lots. 


Foundation 
Hives 
Bodies 
Supers 
Frames 


THE FRED W. MUTH 


WE SAVE YOU MONEY 


FOR HIGHEST 
CASH PRICES 








Ship your wax to be made into founda- 
tion. Send for 1936 new low prices. 


Pearl and 


CO. wainut Sts. 


CINCINNATI ¢ OHIO 


HONE RUENENENEE 7 OD tt sss 
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EXTRACTS 
4 DEEP OR 
8 SHALLOW 
FRAMES AT 
A CRANKING 


THE UNIVERSAL 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


Takes4deep frames of any size up to 1144” 
or 8 shallow frames of any size up to 6%4”, 
at a loading or cranking. 

It has the greatest capacity in the small- 
est space and the least weight, capacity 
considered, which makes for easy ecrank- 
ing, yet it is the most substantial. 

It will extract more honey and do it easier 
than any hand-power extractor on the 
market. Large producers average as much 
as 2500 to 3000 pounds per day in out- 
apiary extracting. The next step is to the 
power-driven radials. 

Ten different styles and sizes of extrac- 
tors to choose from, all priced as to value 
and performance. 


A. G. Woodman Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MIOH., U. 8. A. 





Woodman’s 
Folding Wire 
Veil 


gives clear vision and 
folds flat when not in 
use. Its construction 
Jis the best on the 
market. 





Woodman’s 
Bee Smokers 


Large sizes supplied 
with hive tool holders, 
protected valves in the 
bellows, heaviest con- 
struction throughout. 











New varieties, Our famous Raspberry 
erent yy a and Blackberry p lants, 
Wayzata everb ar- 12% ¢-17}4¢ Grapes, Asparagus, Fruit 
ing -trawberries. ROSES Tr ¢s, etc., really gro. 

Stahelin’s Nursery,Box9 Bridgman, Mich. 


EVERYTHING GUARANTEED 








d y 2 wes 
prices. Copper-Blend Steel, 99 92/100% 
i igh, 


pure zinc galvanized. Hors 

, Bull-strong, Pig-tight Farm Fence; 

Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel 

Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roof- 
ir ing. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 


Box 21 Muncie, indiana. 





DEALERS 
ATTENTION 








We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


[Qe corres) 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 








Falconer, New York 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





California Points Southern California—The 
weather was generally clear with light precipi- 


tation except near the coast where more rain 
fell, and normal temperatures. Bees in the hills 
are broodless, bu in the valleys some brood- 


rearing is going on, Apiaries in all sections are 
said to have adequate Near the coast 
bees have been bringing in pollen lately when 
it was warm enough for them to work. Bees are 
working on eucalyptus and mustard, though 
many eucalyptus have been cut down. 
Much more rain is needed to start honey plants. 
Trading has been moderate to light, with prices 
steady to slightly stronger, especially for or 
ange honey which is very firm. Eastern demand 
during the period has been rather light, and ex 
port demand very slow. Most of the available 
honey in the area has now been sold, with re- 
maining lots in beekepers’ hands held for high- 
er prices. Sales reported in ton lots or more per 


stores. 


trees 


lb., f. o. b. southern California points, orange, 
very few sales extra white to water white, 6%- 
6%c; few, Te; sage, water white mostly 5% 
5%ec; some, 6c; extra white, 5%-5%c; white, 
4% -5%c: buckwheat-sage, light amber to extra 
light amber, 4%-5c; few extra light amber, 5 
5%c. Few sales white orange comb reported at 
$3.35 per case. Beeswax has been steady at 
17%-18%e per lb., delivered Los Angeles. Im 


perial Valley—Little honey now remains unsold 
and the market is firm to slightly stronger. Few 
sales f. o. b. country point basis in ton lots or 
more. Light amber to extra light amber alfalfa 
reported at $5.25-5.60, mostly around $£.50 per 
WANTED 
state quantity 
Holland, Mich. 


a, 





samples, 
O’ Meara, 


Send 
prices. 


beeswax. 
and 


Pure 
available 
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QUEENS 





Northern 
Beekeepers 
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If you have never tried our Italian 











queens you have a pleasant surprise | | 
in store. Send your order early. 

8} 

H 

The A.I. Root Company } 
Medina, Ohio H 

MI 








case of 120 lbs. Central California—Rainfall was 
below normal and though plants started well, 
many plants are now being held back for lack 
of moisture. In the Orange section the frosty 
nights killed considerable new growth. Bees are 
said to be wintering well and though no brood- 
rearing is going on the supply of young bees 
and stores is said to be adequate. Bees are work- 
ing On manzanita and eucalyptus where these 
are available. Alfilaria is said to be plentiful and 
in good condition but the weather is too cool 
to promote much growth. The remaining sup- 
plies in beekeepers’ hands are being held firmly. 
For this reason sales during this period have 
been scarce. Few sales in ton lots or more, per 
lb., f. o. b. Central California delivery points— 
sage-buckwheat, light amber to extra light am- 


ber, 4%-5c; some, 5%ec; light amber cotton- 
alfalfa, 4%-4%; extra light amber lippia, 5- 
5%c; light amber mixed wild flowers, 4-4%c. 
Northern California—Some rains have fallen, 
especially in the upper portion of this area, 
but precipitation to date is below normal and 
more is needed to promote the growth of an- 
nual plants. The frosts which have so far oc 


curred have not been serious and many of this 
year's annuals are still green. Manzanita looks 
well and some is in bloom. Eucalyptus had a 
heavy setting of buds and bees are working 
lightly on it and are obtaining some pollen from 
alders. Stores are said to be average. The honey 
market has been rather inactive but prices have 
been steady to slightly stronger because of very 
light supplies. Sales by beekeepers in ton lots 
or more, per lb., f. o. b. northern California de- 
livery points: Star thistle, 1 large car white and 
extra light amber, 5c for both grades; smaller 
lots, white, 4%-5c; some,, 4%c; extra light am- 
ber, 4%-4%c; some, 4-4%c; light amber mixed 
flowers, 4-44 c¢; white blue curl, 4%c. Th- bees 
wax market has been firm with few sales re- 
ported at 17-18c¢ per lb. f. o. b. California de 
livery points 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—Tem- 
peratures have remained moderate with occa- 
sional light rain. Rainfall is far below normal 
and watersheds in the logged-off areas are being 





How to Install Package Bees Successfully 


Facts About Bees and Queens 


Get your free copy of this catalog of informa- 
tion. Burleson’s Free Booklet will help you with 
many of your problems. Write to 


THOS. C. BURLESON 
Colusia, California 


SACRIFICE SALE 


Box 450. 





6000 drawn combs built in regular Hoffman 
frames, at 15e each. Will inelude, if ali are 
taken by one purchaser, all 10-frame supers, cov 
© ind ittom beards; also honey, bees and 
queen No disease at last inspection. Over one- 
half of combs diawn from 3-ply foundation 
This is a bhonaf ind worthy of careful 


‘ ifide offer 
considerat on OWNER 
Read, Alhambra, Cal f. 


1304 West Alhambra 





——FOR SALE—— 
PURE ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES 
queens, at 
for a 


sright yellow and three-banded 


market prices. Let us figure with you 


portion of your business this season. 


GRAYDON BROS., Rt. 2, Greenville, Ala. 
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depleted. Unless the remainder of the winter 
furnishes much snow, a deficiency of moisture is 
anticipated. Sowings of vetch were large but 
growth was retarded by the cold weather. Bees 
are generally in good condition. Honey is mostly 
out of the hands of the beekeepers except those 
who pack their honey in small containers, Of- 
ferings of fireweed have been light and though 
considerable scattered lots are reported avail- 
able, beekeepers are reluctant to sell at the of- 
fered price of 6-6%c per lb. in 60s. Some sales 
small pails extracted reported at 7%c per Ib. 
Summary. — Temperatures have fluctuated 
from abnormally high to low throughout the 
entire country, but generally ranged above nor 
mal. This permitted bees to fly as far north as 
Idaho, though in parts of the northeastern and 
east central states they have not been able to 
fly for several weeks. Recent rainfall has been 
helpful to honey plants, and soil moisture is 
generally ample east of the plain states and even 


5 


some of the plains area has had some rain and 
snow. From eastern Montana southeastward to 
northern Texas, however, much more rain is 
needed. Unusually mild fall weather has result- 
ed in excessive consumption of stores but com- 
mercial beekeepers generally feel that the stores 
are ample and that colonies have sufficient young 
veces. As the season advances demand for ex- 
tracted honey lessens. ough some areas re- 
port that bakers are still purchasing, others ad- 
vise that bakers are turning to invert sugar 
and corn syrup because of the relatively high 
prices of honey. Yet perhaps never before since 
honey became so important in the American 
dietary have supplies of honey been so light on 
the 15th of December as this year. Prices of ex- 
tracted honey are fully firm in most cases. Comb 
honey is everywhere extremely scarce, and 
price ranges for comb are wide for such sales 
as are being made. The market for beeswax is 
firm to slightly stronger. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in December we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1 


What per cent of 


the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers? Give answer in 


per cent. 2. 


fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. 
No. 1, per case? 4, 
5 lbs. or other retail package in terms of 5-lb 
tion? 5. 
slow, fair or rapid 
with that of last year? Give answer in per cent 


What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of 
honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? 


At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, 


per pound? (b) comb honey, 
(a) extracted 


(b) comb honey, fancy and 


What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 
pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
How is honey now moving on the market im your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
6. How does tha number of colonies to be wintered in your locality compare 


per sec- 


What is your estimate of prospects for a normal 


honey crop in 1936, considering the present condition of the bees and the honey plants? Give an- 
swer in per cent of average crop for your locality. The) answers returned are tabulated as follows 
Estm. 
Pct. Large lots To grocers To retailers. Move Colo. 1936 
State. Name. sold. Ex. Comb. Ex Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. wint. crop. 
Ala. (J. C. Dickman)... $.50 $.60 Fair .100..100 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay) . 60 10 75 85.. Rapid. .110.. 
Calif. (lL. L. Andrews)... , 80.. 06% 62 14..Fair 100.. 30 
Calif. (F. J. Edwards)... 75.. 05% 2.75 15 3.50.. .55 20..Fair 75..100 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock) ae eae 80... .06 8.00 43 83.00 50 15 Fair 100.. 80 
Colo. (R. O. Green)..... .. 65 38 2.55 45 14. .Fair 90..100 
Conn. (A. Latham) .... —e 18 75 4.50. .1.00 27..Fair 100. .100 
Conn. (A. W. Yates). 70 4.75. .1.00 .30..Slow 100.. 
Fla. (C. C. Cook).... ; ‘ 06! 40 55 Fair 100. .100 
Fla. (H. Hewitt) . ft 100 50 6h Slow .. 90..100 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder). ; .. 85 = AO 65 Fair 115..100 
Idaho, (R. R. Isbell)... see O8.. O8F% 39 45 18. .Fair 95.. 90 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson).. ae —- Se 50.. 3.00.. .60 .15..Fair .100. .100 
Ind. (E. S. Miller).. ae i 60 47 3.00 60 .15..Fair .100..100 
Iowa. (E. G. Brown) es 100 65 20..Fair .. 95..100 
me, Gi, Gh Min cnsccccsss 95.. .06 40 60 ..Fair ..100..100 
Me. (O. B. Griffin) .. , 65 .. 4.80. .1.00 30. .Slow .110..100 
Md. (8S. G. Crocker, Jr.)...... 75. 60 4.00 .75 .25..Fair .100..100 
Mich. (lL. S. Griggs) .. oh 95 06% 40 Rapid... 90..100 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend). 95 07 a Rapid 80. .100 
Minn. (F. W. Ray) .. Ke , 06% 3.00 .40 3.50 .49.. .21..Fair 100. .109 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse)...... 40.. .06% 50.. os ae ..Fair . 85.. 68 
Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 2.50 10 15..Fair 100. .100 
Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton)... 05% Fair 100.. 90 
Me Bo Ge Be SR cv ceccseces 06% oe 4s SE BB. Bevo 6s --100 
N. Y (F. W. Lesser).. ‘aia 97 te 50 .. Rapid. .105..125 
N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner) .100 75.. .25..Sleow ..100..100 
N. D. (M. W. Cousineau) . . 06% 42% 59. Good .. 90 90 
Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt).... , 80 07 55 3.60 70 20..Fair ..115..1235 
Ohio. (F. Leininger)..... ....100.. 06% ‘ - -Rapid.. 95..125 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore)............ 90 07 50.. 75.. .19..Pair ..100.. 90 
Okla. (C. A. Baltzley) ; 100 06% 3.00.. 3.50 66.. .20..Rapid 80.. 
Okla. (C, F. Stiles) 80 50 65 18..Fair .. 95..106 
Ore. (H. A. Seullen) ate 60 40 2.90 50. 16..Rapid..100..100 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham) ere ee: 45 70 3.75. .1.00 25..Fair 125..100 
Pa. (H. B. Kirk) 68 3.38 R80 20..Fair .100.. 40 
S. D. (lL. A. Syverud) nae end 43. 52 17..Fair .. 80.. 68 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) = 90 , 75 .20. .Fair .100.. 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden) 50 45 55 Fair .. 90.. 95 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes)... i 90. 05 25. je ..Fair .100..100 
Texas. (H. B. Parks)... 50 .05.. 35 , 50 Fair ..110..100 
Va. (2. ©. Asmber}.... -. 90 55 $.50.. .75 20..Fair ..110..100 
Vt. (Phillip Crane) - . Fair 120.. 95 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton)...... 30.. 06% 42.. 49 ..Fair .100..100 
Wis. (N. E. France).... soos OO... OR 42.. 4! 15..Fair : 100 
Wis. (James Gwin) .......... 70.. .06% 45 .60 ..Fair ..100.. 80 
We. Ges GW BE oo cescnavic 100 45 .55 Pair .. 90.. 
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Let This Beekeeper’s 
Thanksgiving Message Be 
Your New Year’s Resolution 
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American Honey Institute, 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


“Thursday is Thanksgiving Day and in going over my bless- 


ings I thought of the American Honey Institute. I have read your 


pleas over and over again in the bee journals, but like the ‘little 


222eS 


boy who was always going to,’ I put off sending my dollar. Wouldn’t 


it be great if all the beekeepers in the U. S. A. were to be thank- 


ful enough for what the American Honey Institute is doing to send 


their dollar along? But perhaps they are like the above mentioned 


little boy. 





I produce only one ton of honey a year at present, but am ex- 


pecting to produce more in the near future and will send more dol- 


lars along then and perhaps earlier. 





Thank you for your efforts and wishing the American Honey 


Institute all the luck in the world, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) John 8. Ferguson, 


150 West 78th St., New York City. 


I want to be a member of American Honey Institute and here is my member- 


ship for 1936. 
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New, positively sensa- 
tional strawberry dis- 
covery! New in size, 
shape, appearance, 
sparkling color, deli- 
cious flavor and heavy { E LLOG ¢ ’ 
fruiting qualities. Ideal 
for both home yard and 
field. A profit-making commercial berry. Plant this spring— 
enjoy this unusual fruit thissummer andfall! Fully 
described and offered at special low introductory 
rice in our new, big bargain fruit and berry book. 
REE. Packed with values With every request, we 
will also send free copy of ‘‘Key to Strawberry Prof- 
its'’—a24-page book that tells you how te make $300 
and more per acre with Kellogg’s Thorobreds. Write 
at once for these 2 free books. 


R.M. Kellogg Co., Box. 264) , Three Rivers, Mich. 


THOROBREDS 
GROw BEST 








Get your accurate- 
ly machined bee 


supplies from 
The Hubbard Apiaries 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 








Eby’s BUSY-BEE 
BRAND 
Four times as much foundation in °35 as ever 
before. For '36, new refining, new 10,000 ft. 
fireproof building. Let’s go. Write for our new 
low prices on working your old combs and wax 
into our true base angle non-sag foundation. 
Freight allowed on incoming wax until Jan. 1, 

1936. 
When better foundation is made Eby 
will make it. Ask the man who uses it. 


References, Dunn & Bradstreet. 


Highland Apiaries & Factory 
WEST ELKTON, OHIO 


Foundation 
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So This Is January 


PREPAREDNESS is the first step in 
governing an apiary whose performance 
is to be smooth running. The routine is 
simple if a well organized plan is set to 
work. 


V 
FIRST: Make it an important factor to 
have a copy of Lotz's 1936 catalog where 
you can get at it easily. 


SECOND: Page through the catalog and 

make a list of the items your apiary is 

in need of. You will find everything there, 

including LOTZ QUALITY SECTIONS. 
V 

THIRD: Mail the order at once and let 


us serve you in our prompt and cour- 
teous manner, 














V 
FOURTH: Assemble your apiary fixtures 
during the winter and be all set to go 
when the sun shines and the bees are 
ready to make honey. 


Vv 


Lotz catalogs are free and will soon be 
ready for you. Write us if you do not 
receive a copy. 





August Lotz Company 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 





Usececeeccescceesse>>>e> 
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IT WILL PAY YOU 


To get the wax working and foundation prices on 


SCHMIDT'S 
ECONOMY FOUNDATION 


Weed process. Satisfaction or money back. 


Oscar H. Schmidt, Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 








with Bee Primer - - 


COPY FREE. 





|2-Month Subscription $] 00 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE | 


Full 12-month subscription, with BEE PRIMER—22- 
pages, illustrated booklet to help the beginner—BOTH 
FOR $1.00. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture— 
both magazines and Primer, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This 
offer good only in the United States. Addrese— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 


ry 
“AMERICAN 
Ber, JOURNAL 


“ AMERICAN | 
BEE JOURNAL 
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MEET TODAY’S NEEDS 


With Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation 








seekeeping in 1936 is a vastly different occupation than the beekeeping of 1890. 
This is an age of swift motion; of fierce competition; of fractional demands which are 
the entire difference between making a profit or suffering a loss. 


In this changed beekeeping every tool in honeyhouse and bee 
yard must fit just right; must do a certain job so well that noth- 
ing will take its place. 

eee 


Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation meets today’s demand in the 
apiary and in the extracting house. It is in tune with the times. 
Beginning with the February advertisement and continuing 
through 1936, these nine outstanding merits of Crimp-wired Foun- 
flation will be vividly told, month by month. They give Crimp-wired 
Foundation its place in the swing of modern beekeeping- 
1. Costs less to assemble. 
2. Sets up rapidly when most needed. 


. Hauls distances without damage. 


-~ Ww 


. Makes full brood combs. 

5. Produces few drones. 

6. Permits free and easy comb handling. 

7. Provides for ready moving of full colonies. 
8. Drawn combs speedily extracted. 


9. Gives combs with extra long life. 


WHEN YOU PLAN YOUR FOUNDATION 
BUYING CONSIDER WHAT THIS 
MEANS TO YOU. 











Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Shifting Trends in Honey Production 


HAROLD J. CLAY 


Associate Marketing Specialist, U. 


A Plea for a Society for the 
Prevention of the Utter 
Disappearance of Comb Honey 


[Mr. Harold J, Clay of the Government News 
Service, read a paper at the Detroit convention 
that should receive more than a passing mention 
because it presents some cold facts that every 
beekeeper should know. It shows that the in- 
dustry has been going backward in some re- 
spects. We are here presenting the paper entire. 
Note what he says about the decline in the 
production of comb honey and then turn to our 
editorial on the subject in this issue. An effort 
next year should be made to take care of the 
enormous demand for honey by the bakers, 
candy makers and the allied trades. More comb 
honey should be produced as there is always a 
demand for a product that is of No. 1 quality. 
Beekeepers should produce both comb and ex- 
tracted honey and with the fine prospects ahead 
there should be a bumper crop.—Editor. ] 

This subject takes in a wider territory 
and has more angles than one would at 
first suppose. The average commercial pro- 
ducer of honey of today has a far differ- 
ent program, not only of apiary manage- 
ment, but of handling and marketing his 
honey, than did the beekeeper of some 
years ago. Changes have been many. 

Let me take up the most obvious of the 
changes first. Perhaps that isn’t the prop- 
er descriptive word, but sometimes even 
obvious things creep up on us without 
our realizing it. This first trend is the in- 
creasing shift away from comb honey to 
the extracted form. When my mother was 
growing up on a New Hampshire farm 
they had honey on the table, but it was 
always comb honey. My own first acquain- 
tance with honey in Massachusetts was 
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with honey in the comb, and we all know 
folks who, when the word honey is men- 
tioned, still always think of comb honey. 
But if the present tendency away from 
comb honey production continues, how 
long will it be before honey sold in comb 
becomes almost a museum curiosity except 
for the cut comb type developed by Mr. 
Hilbert, and the bulk comb or chunk 
which still takes nearly half of the south- 
ern production of honey? 

The sharpness of this trend has been 
impressed upon me more forcefully than 
ever during recent months, when from 
state after state have come reports that 
comb honey was scarce. There is more 
than one reason for this condition. Of 
course, comb can not be produced satis- 
factorily everywhere. In areas where the 
honey flow is slow or intermittent; where 
the character of the honey is such that it 
granulates in the comb before it is likely 
to be consumed; where adequate, compe- 
tent help is not available; or where the 
comb honey would be off-color; the pro- 
duction of extracted honey is usually a 
sounder business proposition. Comb honey 
produced in such areas normally will not 
sell well nor will honey which is 
poorly packed, covered with propolis, or 
otherwise undesirable, sell well any- 


comb 
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where. But there are many good beekeep 
ers who insist that where the territory 
will permit beekeepers to produce well- 
filled sections of delicate white comb, and 
attractively packaged, 
there will always be found a market that 
will pay better prices than could be se- 
cured for the extracted honey produced 


when they are 


by the same colonies. 


Pure Food Law Started Trend to Ex- 
tracted Honey 

Now, why has comb honey become less 
important, even in areas where high grade 
Going back 30 
years for the first important reason, it can 
be said that the Pure Food Law of 1906 
started the trend 
duction. Thereafter it no 
necessary to see the comb in order to make 


comb can be produced? 


away from comb pro 


longer became 
sure that the honey was not adulterated. 
(And isn’t it an unfortunate commentary 
on the beekeepers of that day that buyers 
felt they couldn’t depend on the purity of 
the average extracted honey?) Commer 
cial beekeeping increased substantially 
after that and turned more heavily to the 
production of extracted honey. 

The next great booster for extracted 
honey was the World War, which called 
still 
again it was the extracted type that was 


for sweets and more sweets; and 


stressed because more extracted can be 
produced in the same length of time than 
comb. The fact that bees will turn out a 
greater volume of extracted than of comb 
in a season is still the prineipal reason, 
or excuse, given by beekeepers who shift 
from comb production to that of extract 
ed. 

A further very pertinent reason is be 
coming more and more significant to the 
beekeepers in the so-called Clover Belt, 
running from Iowa north and east to the 
Atlantic, and especially in the east cen- 
tral states. 
falfa and sweet clover have increasingly 


Here during recent years al 


become the sourees for much of the sur 
plus honey, in some sections largely sup 
planting alsike soth 
alfalfa and sweet clover honey granulates 
much more quickly than does that produe- 


and white clover. 


ed from white elover, and 


found that granulated 
little sale. In order to have a year-around 


beekeepers 
comb honey has 


market, therefore, or at least one whicl 
does not stop before Christmas, many for- 
mer comb producers have shifted to ex- 
tracted honey, which can readily be lique- 
fied, if desired, after it has granulated. 
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But beyond all this I wonder whether 
there is not another reason that may not 
be given which it de- 
serves. To produce good comb honey re- 
quires more skillful beekeepers than to 
produce extracted honey, and it also re- 
quires more work. The old-time careful 
beekeeper who took pride in turning out 
beautiful white comb honey is giving way 
to the modern beekeeper 
who cuts out every factor of production 
that does not yield a profit in hard eash. 
I am not condemning this tendency; I am 
simply stating it. But after all, there is 
a profit in hard cash to be had in selling 
well-filled comb carefully 
scraped and neatly packed in cellophane, 
and I hope that I will not be ealled a sen- 
timentalist if I utter a plea for the for- 
mation of a Society for the Prevention of 
the Utter Disappearance of Comb Honey. 


the prominence 


business-man 


sections of 


Total Production of Honey Decreasing 

Now let’s drop that angle and pick up 
another that is a very pertinent one to 
those who make their money from bees or 
who are in any way connected with the 
honey industry—the downward trend of 
the total production of honey. As many of 
you know, for several years the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
been publishing estimates of the number 
of colonies of bees and the total produe- 
tion of honey in the various states, secured 
from state apiarists and other well-in- 
formed men in these states. The decrease 
in production in just these few years is 
startling. 

I do not know what year might be con- 
sidered the peak year of honey produc- 
tion. Mr. Frank Todd, of California, who 
has done much research work in the eco- 
nomies of honey marketing, says that it 
may have been around 1920, as a result of 
a combination of post-war activity and a 
series of years of heavy rainfall. Esti- 
mates of the total production at this time 
are not available, however. The highest 
total 
have a record for the whole country was 
for the year 1929, when 215,000,000 pounds 
were produced. Our estimates for 1934 
have not all been received but in the year 
1933 only 149,000,000 pounds were pro- 


estimated production of which I 


duced—a decrease of 30 per cent in four 
years. To be sure, in 1933 the production 
in Ohio dropped to the lowest figure on 
record, and in many other states drouth 
and other causes can bear the brunt of 


the blame for the low figures, but I do 
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not believe that 1935 will show a produc- 
tion of even 149,000,000 pounds. 

What is happening? Is beekeeping trav- 
eling toward near-extinetion? Beekeepers 
in Michigan would not say so, nor would 
those in Ohio, for example, nor in New 
York, Pennsylvania, or Virginia, to men- 
tion only a few of those in which the num- 
ber of colonies of bees has been on the in- 
crease during recent years. 

But in Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Tex- 
as, Iowa, Colorado, California, and in 
fact most of the West except Idaho, the 
number of colonies of bees is less than 
it was a few years ago, and the produce 
tion of honey is lighter. 

Why is this? Of course, beekeeping in 
much of the West, especially in the upper 
Plains States, is relatively a new indus- 
try. It is only a few years ago that Mr. 
Ernest Root, following a trip to Red River 
Valley, went to the dictionary and the 
Thesaurus and drew out the most glowing 
adjectives that he could find to embellish 
an article in Gleanings on “The Paradise 
for Beekeepers,” of 300 
pounds to the colony were the usual thing. 
seekeepers started to move to North Da- 
kota, Montana, and other places where 
sweet clover was abundant, and some of 


where averages 


these beekeepers have continued to move 
from place to place, still searching for the 
beekeeper’s Garden of Eden. Whether reg- 
ular yields of the large amounts of honey 
that greeted fortunate beekeepers in sev 
eral of the northern sweet clover areas a 
few years ago can be expected anywhere 
year after year is doubtful, though many 
beekeepers continue to make good money 
from their bees in the sweet clover belt 
over an average of several years. 

The downward trend of honey produc- 
tion in the West is not so hard to under- 
stand when we look at the records of the 
Weather Bureau in these states. Drouth 
has succeeded drouth; or rain has fallen 
when nectar-bearing plants were in full 
bloom, washing out the nectar; and grass- 
hopper and alfalfa weevil infestations 
have been heavy in some sections. Yet— 
and here is a big YET—in many of the 
so-called drouth areas report after report 
has reached me that colonies had not been 
properly built up and that bees were not 
in condition to take full advantage of all 
the nectar that available. Even in 
these drouth states, beekeepers who were 


was 


on the job and whose apiary management 
was careful, have managed to make a liv- 
ing. 
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Farmer Beekeepers Dropping Out 


For another reason why the production 
of honey is on the decrease, we can go 
back to war times, when numerous exten- 
sion leaders in beekeeping not only 
preached better methods in beekeeping, 
but stimulated many non-beekeepers to 
take up the production of honey, often in 
a small way as a side line. Even before 
that time hundreds of thousands of farm- 
ers kept a few hives, to which they paid 
little attention except to remove the hon- 
ey. As the years have gone by, with prof- 
its sagging for the men who didn’t elimi- 
nate non-essentials who didn’t turn 
out as good honey conditions would 
permit, or who tried to use 1875 market- 
ing methods 80 years later, many of the 


and 


as 


side-line and farmer beekeepers dropped 
out of business. And commercial beekeep- 
ers are glad that the so-called farmer- 
beekeeper is a less important factor than 
formerly in the beekeeping industry. As 
a result commercial beekeepers have less 
foulbrood; they are putting out cleaner 
honey and in neater packages; and buy- 
ers can be told more fully about the ad- 


vantages of honey, because beekeepers 
who make their living from producing 


honey are apt to talk more intelligently 
about honey than those to whom it is a 
casual side line. 

This comment is not intended to apply 
to the man who keeps a few colonies of 
bees as a hobby. The hobby-beekeeper is 
often better informed about honey than 
the average commercial beekeeper, and is 
frequently responsible for many of his 
neighbors becoming honey conscious. His 
number should Outside of the 
Northeast, however, beekeeping as a hob- 
by is not general in the United States, 
though found more frequently in Europe. 

And so here is another trend in honey 
production—the trend away from the 
farmer-beekeeper and towards commercial 
beekeepers who make their living from 
And where weather 
have not been too great a handicap, I be- 
lieve an average good commercial bee- 
keeper, using up-to-date methods, has 
made a better living with less work than 
the average farmer in other lines who 
had the same capital invested. 


increase. 


the bees. conditions 


Beekeeper Has Less Contact Than Former- 
ly With Buyers 

Still another trend, related to the trend 

towards decreased production, is that the 

beekeeper does not personally deliver his 
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honey to the customer to the extent that 
he did formerly. Roadside stands are still 
selling a lot of honey to the consumer; 
many commercial beekeepers sell direct to 
the customer, and especially in the South 
and West beekeepers do deal with the con- 
sumer to a large extent, but the gradual 
passing of the farmer and side-line bee- 
keeper is aiding in decreasing sales direct 
to the consumer. 

The inereased purchase of honey by 
large bakers, candy makers, and bottlers 
is also tending to take the beekeeper away 
from personal contact with the person who 
uses the honey. Many beekeeping leaders 
say that this is a good thing—that the 
commercial packer will put out a neater 
pack and of more uniform color, quality, 
and flavor than the individual beekeepers, 
and that the product will sell at a price 
no higher than the beekeeper should re- 
ceive if he does not belong to the great 
army of price-cutters. They point to the 
fact that much more and much better but- 
ter is sold now that most butter is made 
in commercial was the 
when the turned out 
butter in a hand churn and sold it from 
house to house. There is another slant to 
this, of course. Butter is now classed as a 
practical necessity; while even an enthu- 
siastic beekeeper would be slow to say 
that honey comes under the head of actual 
necessities. And so far, the fact that ecom- 


ecreameries than 


case farmer’s wife 
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mercial firms are taking an increasing 
proportion of the smaller production of 
honey means that many people who for- 
merly bought honey from the beekeeper no 
longer have it brought to their attention. 

Going back to the most serious of these 
trends, the decrease in the total produc- 
tion of honey,—is this going to continue? 
Let us hope that the answer to such a 


question is an emphatic NO. Through the. 


splendid efforts of the American Honey 
Institute more and more people are learn- 
ing of the value of honey in the diet; 
bakers, bottlers, and candymakers are 
buying ever-increasing quantities of hon- 
ey; and with a little more local advertis- 
ing by individual beekeepers to supple- 
ment that done by the American Honey 
Institute, demand for honey would in- 
crease to the point where colonies would 
have to be increased. The fact that stocks 
of honey have been practically exhausted 
relatively early in the season during the 
past two or three years is another indica- 
tion that a larger crop could have been dis- 
posed of with but little more effort. 

I believe that is one trend—the 
trend of total honey production—that is 
about to turn upward after the decline of 
the past few years. The value of honey to 
the country deserves such an urward 
trend; the self interests of the beekeep- 
ers demand such a trend. 

Washington, D. C. 


here 





Crossing Grand Canyon with Honey 


NATT NOYES DODGE 


As a Quick Energy Producing 
Food for Long Mountain Climb- 
ing Hikes Honey Has No Equal 


Few of the 150,000 visitors that annual- 
ly gaze awestruck into the multi-colored 
immensity of the Grand Canyon, actually 
see the world’s greatest gorge. From the 
comfortable vantage of the highway- 
flanked rim, it is no more possible to feel 
the thrill of intimate acquaintanceship 
with the canyon than from the pages of 
a beekeeping textbook to know the emo- 
tions engendered while looking for a queen 


in a three-story colony of black bees on 
a rainy day. To feel that you have even 
an introduction to the wealth of scenery 
and natural history stored within the 
stratified walls of the majestic abyss, you 
must go down into “The Hole,” as the 
natives call it. You must cross the canyon 
from rim to rim. i 

Armed with billions of tons of grit and 
gravel garnered from its far-flung water- 
shed, powered by the ever-present force 
of gravity, and fortified by ten million 
years of time, the mighty Colorado River 
has gnawed its way downward for more 
than a vertical mile into the crust of the 
earth. And the edges of the great gash, 
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Where the old form of transportation reigns 
supreme. All supplies and equipment used at 
Phantom Ranch must be transported via the 
trail by muleback. This packer with his string is 
returning empty after having delivered 10 tanks 
of gasoline. The Tonto Platform, stratified upper 
walls, and the precipitous walls of the Inner 
Gorge may be seen in the distance. 


battered and frayed through the centuries 
by the relentless forces of erosion, have 
crumbled inward until now the rims of 
the yawning cleft are an average distance 
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of ten miles apart. And within the huge 
chasm between, tributary streams grind- 
ing their way to join the main river have 
sculptured weird edifices which lift their 


truncated battlements to form great 
mountain ranges all below the level of 


the surrounding 
Grand Canyon! 
At an expense of $147,500, the National 
Park Service has constructed a trail into 
and across the great gorge. Beginning on 
the South Rim at an elevation of 7250 
feet above sea level, this narrow path- 


plateau. Such is the 


way, the Yaki Trail, winds steeply down- 
ward. In many places cut from the sheer 
wall of perpendicular cliffs, the trail in 
others takes advantage of the rock-shat- 
tering effect of ancient crustal move- 
ments, or follows the windings of rugged 
water courses. Always it drops tortuous 
ly and until it finally 
reaches the brink of the turbulent Colo- 
rado River, 4750 vertical feet below its 
starting point. And here, pinned pre- 
eariously to the flinty eliffs of the gloomy 
inner gorge, at an additional cost of $39,- 
500, a 440-foot span of steel has been 
thrown across—steel transported piece by 
piece down that serpentine six miles of 
trail on the backs of mules and men. This 
so the trail may continue! 

From the northern end of the suspen- 
sion bridge, taking advantage of the long, 
deep side-canyon cut by the tributary wa- 
ters of Bright Angel Creek, the famous 
Kaibab Trail begins its gradual ascent 
toward the North Rim fourteen miles 
away and 5800 feet above. For nine miles 
the rise is relatively gentle as the trail 
follows the clear, trout-inhabited waters 
of the Bright Angel. But at Roaring 


precipitously 














The Tonto Platform gives the traveler a respite after the steen descent from the rim before he en- 
counters the precipitous switchbacks of the top into the Inner Gorge to the river. 
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From the rim it is impossible to comprehend the immensity of the Grand Canyon. There is noth- 

ing of known dimensions with which the depth and extent may be compared. This photo was made 

from the South Rim, looking across the main Gorge up Bright Angel Canyon with the North Rim 
as the horizon. 


founts 
from a dozen gashes in the Canyon wall, 
the trail lifts steeply to twist and double 
and writhe with a rise of 800 perpendicu- 
lar feet to the At an elevation of 
8350 feet it “tops out” among the cool 
groves of quaking aspen and yellow pine 
of the Kaibab Plateau. Thus, from rim to 
rim, the Grand Canyon has an average 


Springs, where water gushes in 


mile. 


air-line width of approximately ten miles 
with twenty-one miles of twisting, loop- 
ing, never-level trail plumbing its depths 
where, at the bottom, the Colorado River 
is gnawing away at rocks estimated by 
geologists to have been laid down a bil 
lion and a half years ago, than which no 
older rocks are known, 

Few people know the gloomy wonders 
of the Inner Gorge dominated by the tur- 
bid Colorado, second largest river in the 
United States. For the mule-back ride 
down the steep and twisting trail from 
either rim is an experience which the av- 
erage visitor considers with uncertainty. 
Fewer yet make the long trek on foot, for 
the heat in the depth makes 
strenuous exercise difficult, and the long, 
steep Yaki Trail must be negotiated with- 
out benefit of water other than that which 
the hiker carries with him. Yet, for all of 
the and fatigues of a hike 
across the Grand Canyon, the writer and 
two companions, desiring to observe the 
geological and biological wonders of the 
great abyss, determined to make the 
eross-Canyon trip afoot, 


summer 


discomforts 


Like an army, the hiker travels as much 
upon his stomach as on his feet. Conse- 
quently the food carried for a foot trip 
as strenuous as that of crossing the Grand 
Canyon is of as much importance as foot- 
wear. An abundance of light weight, 
nourishing, easily digested food is essen- 
tial to comfortable, continuous travel. Ex- 
cess weight can not be tolerated, especial- 


ine 





The black mouth of the tunnel which opens 
directly onto the famous Kaibab. Suspension 
bridge. 
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ly on trips that necessitate the carrying 
of water. Food must supply abundant 
nourishment quickly in order to replace 
energy so rapidly expended in heavy 
climbing. Furthermore, food must be read- 
ily digested as the stomach, deprived of 
its normal blood supply by the demands 
of laboring muscles, can not digest the 
more complex substances. “Mountain sick- 
ness” (more accurately, “exhaustion sick- 
ness’), the acute nausea resulting from 
food remaining undigested in the stom- 
ach, renders the hiker practically incapa- 
ble of travel. It is, perhaps, the climber’s 
most dangerous antagonist. 

The writer from previous experience, 
particularly that of climbing to the 14,408 
foot summit of Mount Rainier, is an en- 
thusiastic advocate of the use of honey 
as an energy food for long, strenuous 
hikes. Consequently, in addition to using 
it liberally in sandwiches, he included a 
pint jar of extracted honey among the 
provisions. Little did he realize how valu- 
able that small amount of honey was to 
prove before the trip was completed. 

The journey was begun one bright Au- 
gust morning. Leaving Yaki Point, four 
miles east of Grand Canyon Village, the 
three of us began the six-mile descent bur- 
dened only by our food and a canteen of 
water. Fossil stems of sea 
lilies, and other remains of the life of an 
ancient ocean floor held our interest as 
the trail led us downward through the 
Kaibab limestone. Soon we found our- 
selves in a different formation, the 350- 
foot thick layer of hardened desert sands, 
the Coconino Sandstone, whose perpendi 


sea_ shells, 
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cular, grey-brown cliffs form a conspicu- 
ous band on the canyon walls just below 
the rim. Below the Coconino, the trail 
was much less precipitous, dropping by 
easy windings through the brick-like lay- 
ers of the Supai formation, the deep, red 
dirt of the trail contrasting sharply with 
the chalky white dust deposited on our 
shoes in the limestone above. 

Downward we went, unhurried. We 
paused to examine peculiar footprints in 
the rock left, geologists believe, by an- 
cient lizard-like animals of millions of 
years prior to the development of mam- 
mals. The vegetation changed from the 
scrubby pinyon pines and junipers of the 
rim to the yuecas and golden plumed 
agaves of the life zone. Cacti 
were abundant, large, fleshy-leaved prick- 
ly pears, and the dome-shaped heads of 
the pincushion variety. The trail became 
more precipitous switching back and 
forth as it descended the perpendicular 
face of the Blue Lime, the unbroken walls 
stained a dull red with washings from the 
shales and clays of the Supai above. Again 
the colors changed, and with the less steep 
trail we entered the drab grey of the 
Muav Limestone. Here the trail meander- 
ed out upon the great shelf known as the 
Tonto Platform nearly a mile wide and 
sloping gently to the abrupt edge of the 
Inner Gorge. This region, sparsely covered 
with burro-brush and eacti, lies a dry strip 
of sun-parched desert. Nevertheless, it is 
of great interest biologically and geolog- 
ically. 


Sonoran 


(To be continued.) 
Grand Canyon, Arizona, 
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Ever downward winds the Yaki Trail. A pack train plods its weary way upward. 
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An Unfinished Symphony 


J. H. MERRILL, Ph. D. 


How and When Bees Actually 
Locate Sources of Nectar 


(Continued from December.) 


[This is the last of a series of articles by 
Doctor Merrill. This is the same Doctor Merrill 
who did some excellent research work while the 
head of bee work in Kansas a few years ago. 
a part of which related to the dissemination 
of fire blight by means other than bees, Ill 
health compelled him to give up his work in 
Kansas. A strange malady paralyzing his legs 
and to a large extent his hands and arms would 
have discouraged most men. He is one of the 
kind that affliction or disaster will not down. 
All honor to him. He is still at work through 
the eyes and hands of his wonderful wife who 
types his matter and otherwise helps with his 
bees. | had the pleasure of meeting the pair 
through the courtesy of C. L. Farrar, a few 
years ago, then in charge of apicultural work 
at Ames, Mass., but now head of the Govern- 
ment Bee Culture Laboratory at Laramie, Wy- 
oming. Dr. Merrill has a small experimental api- 
ary at his home at Raynham Center, Mass. If 
you have not already read the second article of 
this series on page 718, December issue, how 
packing did not stimulate brood rearing, read 
it now Once in a while it pays us to get a 
jolt on some of the old ideas of orthodoxy.— 
E. R. Root. ] 


Perhaps a Yankee sea captain could 
stand on the bridge of his ship and smell 
a breeze even though his ship were be- 
calmed. But I doubt if a bee can stand at 
the entrance of its hive and sniff the odor 
of a field of nectar five miles away. Be- 
fore von Frisch made his discoveries of 
how bees respond to the nectar stimulus, 
we were obliged to explain that bees could 
locate such a field by falling back upon 
the time-worn theory that they were 
guided by instinct, whatever that might 
have meant. 

It seems to me that the subject of re- 
sponse to stimulus opens a very 
attractive field for study. New questions 
will repeatedly present themselves to any- 
one conducting such an investigation, and 
if some of these questions can be answered 
it is very probable they can be turned to 
practical use. 

I have often noticed that alfalfa, sweet 
clover, heartsease, or even fruit trees 
would be in bloom for some time before 
would visit them. I wondered 
whether such flowers were already secret- 
ing nectar, but had not been located by 
the bees. Or was the stimulus of their 
mass odor insufficient to be perceived by 
the bees? Continuing thought along these 
lines, one questions how much of an odor 
stimulus is necessary to attract bees. 


nectar 


the bees 


A Possible Experiment 

These questions can be satisfactorily 
answered only after careful experimenta- 
tion. One experiment which suggests it- 
self to me might be conducted along the 
following lines which I will merely 
sketch here. The details of such an ex- 
periment would have to be worked out by 
the investigator. At the outset it must be 
remembered that a great many factors 
will be involved and these will necessar- 
ily have to be taken into consideration in 
planning the experiment and in making 
deductions from any data received. For 
instance, it would be preferable to do this 
work when there was no known nectar 
coming in from the field because this 
would eliminate any competitive stimuli. 

A number of baits, each containing a 
known percentage of sweetness, could be 
placed in alternate rows and a record kept 
of the percentage of sweetness of those 
baits which first and last attracted the 
bees. This would indicate the amount of 
odor stimulus necessary for attraction. 
Perhaps I can make this a little plainer 
by supposing that the percentage of 
sweetness in each of the different baits 
be made up in multiples of five such as 5, 
10, 15, ete., up to 100 per cent. Then if in 
the first row we began with 5 per cent 
and placed our baits from that up to 100, 
it would be well to alternate the strengths 
in the baits of the next row beginning 
with 100 and working down to 5 per cent. 
The percentage of sweetness of the bait 
which first attracted bees in row number 
one could then be recorded, and in the 
alternate row the percentage of sweetness 
of the last bait which attracted the bees 
should be recorded. If, for instance, it is 
found that a bait of 35 per cent sweetness 
attracted bees in the first row and that a 
bait of 35 per cent sweetness was the last 
one visited by bees in the second row 
then, provided there are enough examples 
of this, it could be stated that a bait of 
35 per cent sweetness was necessary to 
attract bees. Of course, no one in con- 
ducting such an experiment would expect 
to find it as simple as this illustration be- 
cause unforeseen things constantly hap- 
pen. However, a positive trend and an 
approximate average could be determined. 
Also the larger the number of such alter- 
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iate rows that can be used the more valu- 
ible will be the data secured. 

These baits would necessarily need to 
be placed far enough apart so that each 
depends upon an individual odor stimulus 
rather than upon a mass stimulus. After 
having carried on this part of the experi- 
ment over a sufficient length of time and 
having learned that an individual stimu- 
lus of a certain percentage sweetness 
would attract bees, then the investigator 
could place nearer together baits of a 
low percentage and determine the degree 
of attractiveness of a mass odor. A prac- 
tical application of this might be that it 
would explain why a single apple tree far 
removed from others of its kind did not 
attract enough bees to insure its pollina- 
tion. However, had this tree been one of 
many in an orchard and had the advantage 
offered by the attraction of a mass odor 
stimulus, it probably would have been fer- 
tilized. 

Sweetened Poisoned Mash Near Clover 

Did Not Attract Bees 

When I was in 
arose as to whether the spreading of pois- 
oned bran mash to control grasshoppers 
would injure honeybees. The Kansas for- 
mula for preparing bran mash ealled for 
its being sweetened. This poisoned mash 
had been used extensively in the western 
part of the state during a severe grass- 
hopper outbreak and no damage to bees 
from its use had ever been reported. How- 
ever, alfalfa and sweet clover were both 
in full bloom at the time. 

Did the bees abstain from visiting the 
bran mash because the mass odor of the 
alfaifa or sweet clover was predominate 
over the odor of the bran mash or was it 
because the bees had begun to visit alfal- 
fa and clover before the bran mash was 
spread? An experiment which we carried 
on inclined me to accept the former ex 
planation. Large sheets of paper on which 
was spread poisoned sweetened bran mash 
were staked down at various places in a 
field. Some of these were placed out in the 
open while others were placed right in 
patches of blossoming white clover. Bees 
did not visit those papers which were in 
or near clover patches, but they grovelled 
and fell all over themselves in the mash 
which was spread on the papers in the 
open. This indicated that when the odor 
stimulus of clover and that of poisoned 
sweetened bran mash were brought into 
direct competition with one another the 


Kansas the question 
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former dominated the latter. 

In another experiment three glass ex- 
hibition cases were used. On the bottom 
of one was placed unsweetened poisoned 
bran mash, and on the other sweetened 
poisoned bran mash, while the third was 
left as a check, and bees were shaken into 
each one of them. On the following morn- 
ing not a live bee remained in the case 


which had the sweetened mash, while 
there were no more dead bees in that 
which contained the unsweetened mash 


than there were in the check case. This 
was a conclusive answer to a proposed 
theory that bees do not visit bran mash, 
anyhow. 

It may possibly be found that insects 
which live close to the ground such as 
cutworms and grasshoppers may respond 
to a lower odor stimulus than would bees 
or their like which fly through the air and 
hence are farther removed from the odor 
of this stimulus, or it may be found that 
the opposite of this is true. If the first 
were found to be the ease, it would be pos 
sible to lower the amount of sweetening 
in the poisoned bran mash. Otherwise, it 
would be better not to use any sweetening 
in bran mash at all during a time when 
there is no honeyflow. A series of experi- 
ments such as is here suggested ought to 
furnish data on this point. 

Questions Still Unanswered 

It would be interesting to determine if 
possible why white clover produces more 
honey in those localities which have cold 
nights and hot days. Kansas is not usually 
considered to be a white clover district. 
However, in those parts of the state which 
do have cold nights and hot days, white 
clover is a valuable honey plant, and it 
also yields nectar in other parts of the 
state when, for instance, during the spring 
of the year the nights are cold and the 
days warm. Why does not alfalfa yield 
nectar under climatic 
are found in Kansas whenever the altitude 
is below 1000 feet, although it does so in 
the Imperial Valley when grown below 
sea level? Why does the honey produced 
from alfalfa from water-white to 
amber as the altitude decreases? Why is 
heartsease honey dark and strong in those 
places where alfalfa honey is light, but 
lighter and milder wherever alfalfa does 
not yield neetar? These and many other 


conditions such as 


vary 


questions which will project themselves 
are surely worthy of study. 
Raynham Center, Mass. 
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Going South by Auto and Trailer 


E. R. ROOT 











Fig. 1.—A modern house trailer owned by Fred Summerfield, near Toledo. Mr. Summerfield has 
often been to Florida. This winter he proposes to eat and sleep in his own house when and where 
he likes 


The Modern Trailer Adds Com- 
fort for the Traveler. 
A. I. Root’s Old Florida Home 


During this and next month there will 
be literally thousands who will drive 
south by auto and trailer. Where one can 
leave his business in the North, like bee- 
keepers, farmers, and retired merchants, 
this mode of traveling and living is cheap 
and very satisfactory. The gas and oil 
cost is less than a third of travel by train 
and less than by bus. The trailer affords 
accommodations for eating and sleeping 
all the way down and back, and while 
in the South, for about the same as if one 
were home with far less cost of fuel to 
keep warm, The saving in coal more than 
covers the overhead on the trailer which 
is good for several years. Many trailers 
can be purchased second-hand. When new 
and factory-made their price is about that 
of an autemobile. Very good factory-made 
ones can be had for around $700, with 
heating stove, oil stove for cooking, cook 
for day 
couches, water tanks, cupboards, and fix- 
tures for eleetrie lights which can be at- 


ing utensils, beds convertible 


tached at the numerous camping sites that 
can be found all over the South, especially 
near the large towns and cities. The rent 
runs from one to two dollars per week 
with a service charge for electricity. 


Not infrequently one will see hundreds 
of trailers at one place arranged with reg- 
ular streets. These trailers are set for the 
automobile disconnected 
makes it possible for the tourist to travel 
around, and if neighbors are not agree- 


season. Che 


able, hook up and drive to another spot. 

Mr. Fred Summerfield, of Grand Rapids, 
near Toledo, stopped in front of our office 
and his outfit is shown here. I said to 
Fred: 

“Do you ever strike snow, ice, or slip- 
pery roads, and if so, what do you do?” 

“Yes,” he said, “but I stop if it is too 
slippery, drive over to the side of the road 
and camp until the conditions are better, 
when I drive on.” 

“How much more gasoline do you use 
over what the automobile alone would 
use?” 

“It cuts down my mileage about two 
miles per gallon of gas,” he replied. 

Mrs. Root and I took a look inside. It is 
Pullman with all the 
living room, 
kitchenette and dinette. One can feel as 
comfortable and cozy as a bug in a rug. 

Bottled Honey Grape Fruit Juice 

Bradenton, Fla., is the center of one of 
the best orange and grape fruit growing 
sections in the state, has another enter- 
prise, a concern that makes a specialty of 
not only bottling honey straight, but of 
bottling a grape fruit juice sweetened and 
flavored with honey. 


a veritable little 


conveniences of bedroom, 
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Fig. 2.—A. O. Whitefield’s automatic machine for removing the skin from grape fruit before the 
juice is pressed out to make honey grape fruit juice at Bradenton, Florida. 


Mrs. Root 
and I have been enjoying this summer, a 
bottle of it every now and then when we 
desired, a nice, cool, safe and nutritious 
fruit juice. At certain seasons grape fruit 


As stated in our last issue, 


is scarce and high priced. It is no small 
job to prepare it so that it will not shoot 
a stream of juice into the face and eyes. 
This bottled product is put up when there 
is a surplus of fruit and then is sold when 
the fruit is searce. 


It was my father’s old neighbor, E. B. 
Rood, who some years ago called my at 
tention to the fact that grape fruit juice 
could be bottled and sold at the soda foun- 
tains. 

In late years, A. O. Whitefield, of Brad- 
enton, a food chemist from New York, has 
built a plant that is putting up honey, 
grape fruit juice, and honey jelly. He has 
modern equipment as will be seen in Figs. 


» 


2 aud 3. 











iF 





Fig. 3.— Automatic machine for putting honey grape fruit juice into bottles at Bradenton, Florida. 
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Great Oaks from Little Acorns 
The great oaks referred to do not grow 
in the southern states, but live oaks with 
strings of air plants are abundant and 
thrive there. It is not oak trees but rubber 
trees I wish to speak of. 
A. I. Root, who stole a march on the 


doetor by going to Bradenton, Florida and 
living twenty years more (see page 724, 











Fig. 5.—The tree that A. I. Root 

planted next to his Florida home 

has now reached enormous propor- 
tion. 





last issue) did not go to Florida by auto- 
mobile and much less live in a trailer. But 
if such had been in existence along with 
good roads, he would have been among the 
first to outfit. Instead he 
built a small home on the edge of town 


buy such an 
(Bradenton) where he found the fountain 
of eternal youth. 

This was thirty years ago. When I drove 
by the old place last winter and stopped 
in front of the house I ecouldn’t see it even 
though I looked right at it. 


Let me explain: When father built the 
house, he needed a little shade, so he set 
out a small rubber tree less than four feet 
tall. I saw him put it out. In ten years’ 
time it furnished ample shade. Twenty 
years more and it has grown so large that 
it spreads its limbs clear over the house 
and in front of it, although it is twenty 
feet from the house. No wonder I couldn’t 
see the house. It was all tree. See Fig. 5. 
You ean judge of its size by the little 
girl out in front. 

Now, turn to Fig. 4, where you can see 
the boys and girls in front of the trunk 
of that same tree. I didn’t measure it, but 
the trunk was not far from fifteen feet 
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in diameter with limbs two and three feet 
thick. As I looked up I could see that three 
hundred men climb up into its 
branches and with outstretched arms one 
would not touch the other. The tree grew 
so large that the new owner had to trim 
off the limbs from the side next to the 
house and yet it obscured the house as in 
Fig. 5. 


eould 


Fig. 4.—The A. E. McLindon children 
in front of the rubber tree planted by 
A. I. Root thirty years ago in Braden- 

ton, Florida. 


The present owners, Mr. and Mrs, 1. E. 
MeLindon, are very proud of the place, 
“because,” said Mrs MeLindon, “your won- 
derful father, A. I. Root, built the house 
and planted the tree.” Continuing, she 
added: “In the garret I have run across 
some letters from the Wright brothers to 
your father, telling of their experiments 
when aviation was in its very infancy. 
There is almost a complete history of the 
beginning of aviation as we now know 
it.” She was proud of her family of boys 
and girls. See Fig. 4. Would she step out 
and have her picture taken with them? 
She preferred to be seen through them. 

A. I. Root knew Bishop Wright, father, 


and Catherine Wright, sister, of the 
Wright Bros. He used to eall on them 
often. He was one of the very few who 


first heavier- 
than-air machine. 

The climate at Bradenton is ideal, and 
so is the soil, but the enormous growth of 
the tree was due more to the kind of tree, 


and to A. I. Root’s eare. 


witnessed the flight of an 


Bradenton and vicinity is good bee 
country. Saw palmetto and oranges thrive 


there as well as tropical fruits. 
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Honey Sacrifices 


AUSTIN E. FIFE 


The Volga Finns of Russia 
Use Honey in Their 
Sacrificial Services 


On the banks of the Volga, about three 
hundred miles to the west of Moscow, 
there lives a tribe of the Volga Finns, 
ealled the Cheremiss, which uses honey in 
its sacrifices to the nature gods much as 
it was used by the Greeks and Romans 
many centuries ago. These sae-4fices re- 
veal a belief of long standing and as 
widespread as civilization itself — that 
honey is the drink of the gods, and, 
therefore, a most pleasing medium of 
sacrificial communion with them. 

The sacrifice takes place in a sacred 
grove of lime, oak, or birch trees usually 
in the summer just before or just after 
harvest. To the right of the sacrificial tree 
a wooden bowl is placed on a pillar which 
is stuck into the ground for the purpose. 
Into this bow] a honey-drink is poured. 
Before a smaller tree near by, nine sacri- 
ficial loaves are placed and behind them 
nine more wooden bowls into which the 
honey-drink is also poured. This drink, it 
is said, must be specially prepared for the 
festival by young maidens. 

When the ceremony is made ready 
(which consists also in the sacrifice of a 
young horse and a lamb) a priest steps 
forward and recites the following prayer: 
“O bless and protect us, great god! With 
a large sacrifice loaf and with a great ves- 
sel filled with honey-drink, with a great 
silver candle, with a great resin bowl (the 
bowl filled with mead placed before the 
large tree) = we approach thee; 
grant us health, happiness, riches and 
peace. Give family happiness in the home, 
eattle luck in the stockyards, grain luck 
in the threshing barn, bee-luck in the 
hives, money-luck in the money-chest, give 
all kinds of luck and progress!” 

All of this takes place while the priests 
alone are in the grove. Meanwhile a large 
crowd of peasants has congregated out- 
side the grove. They are now admitted to 
the sacrifice. As each one approaches the 
sacrificial trees he throws a small copper 
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Sacrificial leaves, bowls and coins at a festival 

to the nature gods, Volga Finns. (Photograph 

by courtesy of the Archeological Institute of 

America, from the ‘‘Mythology of All Races,’’ 
Vol. IV.) 


coin on a white cloth near the honey- 
bowls and a priest recites the prayer given 
above for the good fortune of the peasant 
and his family. 

Finally, with all assembled, a small part 
of the honey-drink, together with pieces 
of the sacred loaves and the cooked flesh 
of the sacrificial animals are thrown into 
a fire which has been built for the pur- 
pose. Although the festival begins in the 
morning, it is nearly dusk before the sac- 
rificial meal begins. The honey-drink, the 
loaves and the meat are all tasted, every- 
one wishing each other happiness and 
prosp rity. 

In the evening, after the feast, all who 
desire may go to the village where pan- 
eaten, and mead and beer 
drunk, and the deities, in whose honor the 


eakes are 


sacrifices have been made, are remember- 
ed. Leaving the village thereafter, the 
peasants go back to their farms and fami- 
lies, satisfied that their honey sacrifice 
has done much to insure their health, pros- 
perity and happiness until the time of the 
next sacrifice. 
Palo Alto, California. 
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From the Field of Experience 





AN EXPERIMENT WITH A. F. B. 


It Is Too Bad the Two Colonies in Ques- 
tion Were Winter Killed 





In the October issue, friend Dunn, of 
Ontario, makes the following comment: 
“About A. F. B. resistance; that there is 
any strain of bees immune to A. F. B. 
seems incredible.” 

I would like to tell of an experience 
in inspection that one of my inspectors 
and I had a few years ago which left us 
wondering. We were opening up a new 
territory for inspection in some quarry 
towns where the inhabitants were mostly 

and hard to deal with, and 
wanted to do our duty we still 
valued our lives. I ordered the inspector 


foreigners 
while we 


to examine the bees, mark diseased ones 
plainly with the three letters, explain how 
the 
that nothing could be done but burn them 
up, then report back to the office. This 
plan left them wondering, started them 
writing the office to what to do, 
then when they warmed up, 
we intended to zo back and destroy. 


serious disease was considered and 


know 
were well 

In this particular case an apiary was 
found with about forty old Russian type 
the had died 
B. piled up against a fence with 


hives in which bees from 
oe 
old honey running out at every cornet 
from leaking combs, and all exposed to 
all of the bees in the yard. In this yard 
were twenty Langstroth hives with bees 
in them and rotten with disease, and one 
and Langstroth hive 
clean. The bees in the Russian hive I was 
informed happened to be there because a 
had by the 


fence, presumably from one of the dis 


Russian hive one 


swarm entered it as it sat 
eased colonies. This yard was left for two 
or three weeks and I went out to destroy. 

I found the two that were unmarked and 
wanting to make a complete job of the 
burning I shook the bees off every comb 
and examined very carefully but not a 
cell of could I find. It 
summer so I decided that it would not be 


disease was mid- 
long before we would check the district 
again, so I left two of the diseased ones 
that well filled with bees and told 
the owner’s wife I would be back later. 
All the rest I left in ashes. The 


were 


owner 


was not at home and when he came back 
he was terribly enraged at the destruc- 
tion. He had the idea that I would only 
burn the the but I 
a complete job of it. 

Fall came and I again returned to the 
job. I again examined the eombs in these 


contents of hives, 


made 


two hives and found no disease. I destroy- 
ed the two that were diseased. My inspec- 
tor examined and found clean those two 
remaining colonies for two years follow- 
ing and then they were lost in wintering. 

I have 
troversy over 


the eon- 
resistance has oe- 


been very sorry since 
A. F. B. 
eurred that that stock was not still alive 
as it would have made a start for those 


who want to experiment. 


When people 
declare that nothing can be done about it 
I just sit and and am not too 
quick to condemn, after the experience 
we had in that apiary.—L. T. Floyd, Win- 
Manitoba. 


wonder 


nipeg, 





A SKY SCRAPER COLONY 


The Question Is, Why Did This Hybrid 
Colony Have the Qualities It Possessed? 


A high producing 
colony of bees may be 
the result of continu- 


ous selection from mag . 
queens heading colo- a = 
nies of high averages, * 
or, again, it may be ~. * 
_~ 
* 





This colony headed by a hybrid queen produced 


over 425 pounds of honey. 
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more or less “accidental,” the outcropping 
of superior qualities in comparatively 
“poor” stock. 

The best colony of bees we have had 
was headed by a hybrid queen. She re- 
sulted from a late summer supersedure of 
one of the poorest queens we had, both in 
honey gathering qualities and tempera- 
ment of her offspring. The following sea- 
son the bees from this new queen, although 
hybrid, were very gentle, and produced 
over 425 lbs. of surplus honey. The combs 
were all very well filled and nicely capped. 
The honey flow lasted about six weeks, 
starting the first of July, so they gathered 
over 70 pounds per week. 

I am a great believer in a strain of 








Typical frames from this sky-scraper hive. 


Italians from one particular breeder, and 
have obtained very satisfattory results, 
both in gentleness and yields of honey. 
Accordingly, I was somewhat taken back 
by the work of this hybrid colony. I have 
never seen a colony work with so much 
vigor. The queens built queen cells about 
every two weeks throughout the season, 
but made no real attempt to swarm. They 
never quit working. All I had to do was 
to destroy the cells and add two or more 
supers. 

I make no pretense at knowing any- 
thing about queen breeding as a science, 
but can’t help supposing that there is 
much yet to be learned. Why did this col- 
ony have the qualities it possessed? The 
exact answer might go a long way to- 
wards a better kind of bees.—C. M. Isaac- 
son, Middle River, Minn. 





BIRDS—ENEMIES OR FRIENDS 


The King-bird May be One of the Bee- 
keepers’ Best Friends 

The king-bird—“the bee-eater.” By such 

a name this bird is known to most of the 
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English speaking world. The only reason 
for that seems to be the fact that bee- 
keepers have seen the kingbird catching 
something which they have thought to be 
bees, in front of hives or in the apiary. 

The king-bird is listed among the ene- 
mies of bees in almost every manual of 
beekeeping. It is hard to tell how many 
of these birds have been killed by bee- 
keepers in the full belief that they were 
doing a good deed. Very few voices in the 
beekeeping literature have been raised in 
defense of this insect-eating creature. A 
couple of years ago C. P. Dadant, discuss- 
ing the damage done by the king-bird, im- 
plied that “There is good reason to believe 
that the greater part of bees caught are 
drones,” since, according to Quinby, the 
birds are active mostly in the afternoon 
when drones are in flight. 

This summer I had the opportunity of 
making a eloser acquaintance with the 
king-bird. A pair of them regularly visit- 
ed our apiary for the most part in the 
afternoon hours. I had a great temptation 
to have at least one of them shot in order 
to find out what kind of bees were in its 
crop. Fortunately I had no need to do 
that, because I found about six pellets of 
the king-birds which they left in the api 
ary. Such pellets are indigestible parts of 
foods such as chitinous covers of insects, 
which are regurgitated by king-birds after 
every meal, after they have utilized all 
the digestible parts of the bees which they 
swallowed. 

On examining three of those pellets, I 
found that they consisted of remnants of 
eighteen drones and of one other insect 
(aceording to all the evidence it was a 
cricket.) Not a single worker bee was 
found in any of the pellets. 

In the light of this finding, it is neces 
sary to revise our opinion about the bee- 
eating birds. It is possible, however, that 
in queen-rearing apiaries a king-bird may 
misjudge the victim and catch queens as 
well as drones. Nevertheless, until we 
find this to be the fact by a thorough, ex- 
pert investigation of king-birds’ pellets 
from such apiaries, we have to be rather 
careful in our judgments. 

Moreover, I saw a blue-jay catching 
something on the ground in front of bee 
hives. After every catch the bird invari- 
ably flew to a certain spot, removed the 
legs and wings of the victim and then ate 
it. Closer examination revealed the fact 
that the bird was hunting for drones. 
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So in our ease, neither the king-bird 
nor the blue-jay ate worker 30th 
species were catching drones. The only 
difference two birds was 
that the king-bird was catching drones in 
flight and then was eating them without 
removing the legs or wings. The blue-jay, 
however, always picked the drones from 
the ground and cleaned them by getting 


bees. 


between these 


rid of their legs and wings, before swal- 
Mykola H. Haydak, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


lowing. 





FROM ONE FLOOD AREA 
Some Nebraska Beekeepers Hard Hit with 
Wind and Water 


inches in 
twelve hours, that occurred in late May 
and early June of last year, in the upper 
valley of the Republican River, resulted 
in the worst flood Nebraska has 
known. A wall of wildly rushing water 
swept away and ruined everything in its 
path, taking toll of one hundred lives. 
Many unbelieving residents of the upper 


Torrential rains, sixteen 


ever 


valley disregarded advance warnings of 
unusually high waters which resulted in 
many losing life as well as belongings. A 
tornado struck while the flood was at its 
erest. 

Flood waters traveling twenty to thirty 
miles an hour, tossed trees sixty feet tall 
and three to four feet in diameter about 
like corks, them along river 
banks and across fields. Some farms were 


strewing 


severely damaged by deposits of sand and 
the ditches and huge holes gouged by the 
rushing water. Many more, though, bene 
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fited by a deep deposit of rich silt washed 
from farms above. 

A little more than a week later a sec- 
ond flood occurred in this same area re- 
sulting in more property damage but no 
loss of life as folks did not disregard 
warnings or hesitate to vacate. 

Don Sadler, bee inspector for Webster, 
Harlan, Hiteheock, Furnace, Red Willow, 
and Franklin (the last five of 
which were hard hit) relates some inter- 
esting stories of beekeepers attempting 
rescue work in high flood waters. 

Beekeeper Cameron, of Guide Rock, per- 
ceived his hives floating around in the 
yard like so many boats. Wading out to 
them he saved them by carrying them to 


counties 


the top of a cellar, the highest place avail- 
able. Even then the water rose just to the 
hives. 

Rescue work for Mr. Ross Miller, of 
Palasade, was not so simple. Fifteen of 
his colonies swarmed out of the hives and 
your eyes and 
imagine Mr. Miller’s procedure! Cutting 
down swarms under ideal conditions has 
its fine points—but anyway, Mr. Miller 
saved those swarms! Needless to say, he 
will have something to tell his beekeeping 
grandsons and granddaughters. 

Mrs. T. Boch of Riverton, in 
County, suffered 


elustered in trees. Close 


Franklin 
the most severe single 
loss when her entire apiary of 46 colonies 
was swept away. 

L. F. Hohnkohl, of Marion, in Red Wil- 
low County, at the head of the floods, re- 
ports a loss of 30 colonies. 

Don Sadler thinks 126 colonies is a fair- 
ly close estimate of the number of colonies 


lost during the floods.—Mrs. Benjamin 


Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 








Boats were a favorable mode of transportation under these conditions and were used to remove 
household belongings to habitable abodes until flood waters receded sufficiently for reclamation to 


be undertaken. 
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CARBOLIC FOR REMOVING HONEY 


It Works Well in Summer, But Not So 
Well Late in the Season 


Five or six years ago I first tried out 
earbolie acid for removing honey and fol- 
lowed the directions as I found them, 
using a solution of carbolic acid, wring- 
ing the cloths out with bare hands. The 
result was that these cloths laid over the 
hives for a half hour and the bees paid no 
attention to them, and within a 
time all the skin on my hands peeled off 
due to the carbolie acid burns. I gave it up 
then as a bad job, but tried it again three 
years ago, after seeing a cover used by 
one of the beekeepers in this part of the 
country and his report of how successful 
it was. The last two seasons we have used 


weck’s 


carbolic acid entirely for taking off our 
crop from 500 bees and we 
think it is the finest way to take off honey 
that we have ever seen. 


When Mr. Root was out here last fall 
I gave him the picture of Professor Pad- 


eolonies of 


dock, of Ames, and myself (reproduced in 
December issue) in which a cover that we 
use for the carbolie acid was shown. We 
simply take the frame for an inner cover, 
stretch four thicknesses of muslin. tightly 
over this and support it in the center with 
a thin wooden strip. Over the top of the 
muslin a sheet of galvanized 
nailed. 


metal is 


Carbolie acid, either full strength or di- 
luted with an equal amount of water, is 
sprinkled on the cloth when you get to 
the bee yard ready to take off the honey. 
The cover of the is then removed 
and the ecarbolie acid cover is put on in 
its place. If the hive is located so that 
the sun shines on the metal cover, it be- 


hive 


comes hot and the fumes of the earbolie 
acid drive the bees out rapidly. Three to 
five minutes is sufficient to drive them 
out of the deep supers. It is not so ef- 
fective in cool, cloudy weather, and as 
we always have our honey off by the mid 
dle of September, I do not know how it 
would work late in the season, but am 
pretty sure it would not be satisfactory. 
For summer use it is the only thing. It re 
duces the labor of getting the bees out of 
the supers considerably over any other 
method that we know of. It also discour- 
ages robbing.—J. G. Jessup, 
Bluffs, Iowa. 


Council 
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A. H. L’S “EVERLASTING” MEMBERS 


A Study of the Honor Roll Shows Only 
Seventeen Constant Contributors 


It is again time for the compilation and 
printing of another American Honey In- 
stitute Honor Roll. We like to think of 
this Honor Roll, not merely as a piece of 
paper upon which is printed the names of 
our members, but as a foundation of the 
Institute name that appears 
there an individual stone in that founda- 
tion which is absolutely necessary to the 
permanency of the institution. If you 
were to make a study of this foundation 

the Honor Roll—of these past five years 
(1930 to 1934) you would find many stones 
which have fallen out and that have had 
to be replaced by new ones, some of them 


and each 


being replaced several times during these 
years. However, this study of our founda- 
tion shows what might be called corner 
stones that were put there the first year 
it was laid and have remained there dur- 
ing each successive year. 

Institute would like 
to take this opportunity to pay tribute to 
members 


American Honey 


have been with us 
since the printing of that first Honor Roll. 
However, before the names of these mem- 


those who 


bers are listed, we would like to pass on 
to you some of the things the study of 
the Honor Roll for the years 1930 to 1934 
has revealed. We thought these statistics 
exceedingly interesting and we hope you 
will. There 1793 
members of the American Honey Institute 
during this period of time. When this study 
was made all 1935 memberships were not 


have been individual 


vet received so this year was not included. 
Of the total-—-1793—-we found 17 names 
which appeared on each Honor Roll; 40 
names appeared for four years; 110 for 
three years; 354 for two years; and 1272 
for but one year. 

It is to the 17 members that we wish to 
direct your attention. The tribute to these 
individuals is one of appreciation and 
gratitude, not only for their financial sup- 
port but for their keen interest and co- 
operation. This expression should be see- 
onded by everyone who has any connec- 
tion with the production, marketing, or 
consumption of honey. Regardless of the 
organization, it requires co-operation and 
“stick-to-it-tiveness” on the part of every- 
one concerned to make it and keep it a 
going organization and these folks sure- 
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ly have done their part in keeping the In- 
stitute a going and growing organization. 

To each and everyone of the 1793 per- 
sons who at one time or another have been 
members of the Institute, credit is due for 
making the program possible. Another 
time we would like to make known those 
forty individuals whose place in the In- 
stitute is also one to be recognized be- 
with us for four 
years, which is indeed a fine record. 

To you, C. E. Lush, Orange, California; 
J. W. Vasey, Miramar, California; C. J. 
Anderson, Morris, Illinois; James Dobsen, 
Suttons Bay, Michigan; Floyd Markham, 
Ypsilanti, William Martin, 
Owosso, Michigan; David Running, Fil- 
ion, Michigan; F. W. Schroeder, Detroit, 
Michigan; Iver Anderson, Lake Benton, 
Minnesota; New Jersey State Beekeepers’ 
North State Bee- 
keepers’ Association; L. A. Mills, Green- 
ville, Ohio; J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio; H. A. 
Fritz, Bath, Pennsylvania; E. E. Seitz, 
Glen Rock, Pennsylvania; Anthony Mo- 
South Dakota; T. W. 
Antonio, Texas, American 
Honey Institute wishes to extend thanks 
and to show its appreciation for your ex- 
ceptional loyalty to the beekeeping fra- 
ternity. Mereedes Cranston, Madison, 


cause they have been 


Michigan; 


Carolina 


Association; 


berg, Brookings, 


Burleson, San 


Wisconsin. 





PILFERING IN APIARIES 
Australian Beekeepers Have Organized 
for Protection Against Thievery 


I note on page 159, Gleanings for March, 
that you have your share of pilferers. 
New South Wales beekeepers have suf- 
fered quite a lot from this evil, and it is 
difficult to stop because it is almost impos- 
sible to catch any one red-handed. We 
have formed a society to protect our in 
terests, and we issue a calico placard to 
members which can be put up in the api- 
ary offering £10 reward to any one giving 
information leading to the conviction of 
the thief. These placards have had a very 
good affect as the guarantee by the asso- 
ciation gives the informer an assurance 
that the reward will be paid. 

I had continued pilfering going on at 
one of my farms. There were three farms 
of about 150 hives each in a row, and two 
miles apart. The center farm had been 
robbed repeatedly, and the two end ones 
not touched. So it was evident that the 
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thief was near the center farm. I got the 
police to go (in uniform) to each farm 
house around the place and make all the 
fuss possible. I told the police that they 
would be talking to the thief and, al- 
though they would not know it, the thief 
would think they did. The scheme worked. 
The police did as requested and the steal- 
ing stopped. I might say that we have a 
very fine police foree of 3000 men, in New 
South Wales. I doubt whether there is a 
better one in the world. 

About two months ago a man stole some 
hives of bees from one of my farms. The 
police got him a week or two after the 
theft 
month. 


and he was sentenced within a 

I just have word that two more men 
have been arrested for stealing 60-pound 
tins of honey from one of my farms, and 
have confessed to the theft, or rather one 
man has. The honey was hidden in a prop- 
erly constructed underground cache and 
had evidently been in use a long time. 

People are very foolish to break the 
law. The pitcher will always go to the 
well once too often. The thief can’t win.— 
A. Shallard, New South Wales. 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 

On page 653, of November Gleanings, 
Dr. Merrill says packing is essential dur- 
ing open winter. Those of us who live in 
the Niagara District are well convinced of 
that. This is the home of the grape, peach, 
apricot, and fruits that can not be raised 
commercially a little further north or in 
altitudes. We have asked, 
“Where is Ridgway?” Look on your road 
map. Lake Erie (on the 
north shore) and you will see the name. 


higher been 
~ 


Nine miles up 


Nine miles from where the Niagara River 
starts on its 23-mile journey to Lake On- 
tario there is a drop in altitude of about 
350 feet. We are about 650 feet above sea 
level. Thermometers register higher tem- 
peratures than we experience in our lo- 
cality. The changes are felt more here than 
on the south shore of Lake Ontario. That 
is why we have made a study of insula- 
tion. We agree that forest leaves are one 
of the best insulators, but there is al- 
ways one that is better than the best. Fif 
teen years ago we made a visit to Prof. 
R. R. Graham at Guelph Agricultural Col- 
lege. He had just completed his experi- 
ments, using the ice melting to prove the 
comparative percentages of efficiency in 


inn  ~> Bee us 
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about all of the various kinds of packing 
in use. Finely ground re-granulated cork 
(like dust) was 100 per cent, or the very 
Finely cut next, forest 
leaves next (85 per cent) and so on duwn 
to the bottom of the list to planer shay 


highest. straw 


ings and sawdust. We have wintered bees 
in a steady cold or warm winter in single 
individual of 
sawdust and they came through in fine 


or cases with two inches 
shape. But when a winter with long spells 
of unusually low temperature occurred, 
more packing gave better results. When 
Prof, Graham handed me the sheet giving 
the percentages of insulation I was ready 
with mine. | said, “Now, Prof. Graham, I 
have neither the skill nor equipment to get 
the positive results you have given me but 
here is my list taken from a practical 
test.” I told him I had been wintering bees 
with nearly all the kinds of packing on 
his list. We occasionally get a zero freeze, 
but it seldom lasts more than three days. 
During the time of the lowest temperature 
at the 


good; those packed 


entrance and 
hearing in 

could not be heard. One would think they 
were dead. Lifting the packing, I found 
they much alive. 


I have listened my 


is cork 


were Passing 
along to one packed with forest leaves 
and there was just a low contented hum. 
The colonies packed in planer shavings 
and sawdust 
ing. Prof. Graham was much pleased that 
my results were the same as those obtained 


very 


on 


with 2” packing were roar- 


by his more scientific tests. 
We often at our convention of 
“cork chips.” These cork chips are brought 


hear 


from tropical countries and are used for 
packing around grapes. Don’t use it for 
packing as it contains moisture. 

My own opinion is that forest leaves, 
very dry and crumbly and ground fine, 
would be very nearly equal to re-granu- 
lated cork, and straw very finely cut would 
test about as high. The greatest argument 
for the permanently packed brood chamber 
properly insulated is that bees are more 
contented during the heat of summer 
which releases a large force of bees to go 
to the fields —J. F. Dunn, Ridgway, On- 
tario. 





SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 

By the time this spiel reaches you, you 
will have heard the merry clash and clang 
of bells, heralding the birth of the New 
Year, ushered in with as great an ado as 
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that accorded the birth of any prince of 
royal birth. All that is left to say is, 
“Happy New Year, everybody.” 

We did a little looking backward at 
Christmas time, now let us right-about- 
face, and with chin up and spine erect, 
the future, and whatever it may 
bring, resolving to make this year the 
very best in our lives. It is so foolish and 
disheartening to live in the past. Only 
those in their dotage do that, so let us 


face 


ape the young in their enthusiasm and 
eagerness to go ahead in the march of 
time. 


A few days ago I was really very an- 
gry, and just because of a short speech 
from the lips of a man all wrapped up in 
mining, and knowing next to nothing of 
bees. We, of course, were talking of bees, 
and I had told him Honey Boy would soon 
be home to go into beekeeping on a big 
scale. Said he, “Beekeeping can never be 
anything but a failure in this part of the 
country.” 

Said I, “It has proved a success more 
than onee. Look at our pioneer beekeeper, 
Mr. L. He often made over $1500 a year 
from his bees, and Honey Boy did well, 
too, though on a smaller scale.” And still 
he shook his head doggedly, muttering 
something about “knowing” what he was 
talking about. I was so exasperated I al- 
most saw red. But really, he wasn’t worth 
getting angry over—only another of those 
“superior” males, 

Well, one thing is sure, I’ll try hard to 
show him that even a woman can succeed 
here, and with him, if a woman ean do a 
thing, any and every man can do much 
better. If that little speech rankles, it 
may serve as a goad to push me ahead, so 
why be angry? 

A Toronto magazine published a write- 
up a while ago on honey bees, the author 
telling how utterly impossible it is to real- 
ly tame them. In the far past they lived in 
rocks and trees, by choice, and yet today 
they prefer, when swarming, to seek new 
homes in the woods, as far away as possi- 
ble from their hives. 

Perhaps he is right. Certainly we never 
get far petting them. They submit 
quietly to being handled and having their 
stores checked over, but their queen is 
indeed shy or “wild,” keeping hidden if 
Her workers shelter her from 
sight, but do not mind being exposed them- 
selves, though by no means tame. He 
thinks this wilderness due to the queen 


possible. 








and many drones keeping so closely shut 
in—seeing the outside world so seldom. 
Because of their being hunted continu- 
ally in their wild haunts, was this instinct 
bred in them? Are shut-ins shy, and elu- 
If so, that explains our 
bachelor’s And if 
the unmarried males are shy now, after 


sive, and wild? 


home-loving shyness. 
meeting women who have always been shy 
and retiring, what of the rising genera- 
tion of younger bachelors? I believe there 
will surely have to be an “open season” 
for bachelors, in order to lay eyes upon 
one of the elusive creatures. 

The new year will usher in reciprocal 
trade Canada and the United 
States, and more friendly relations. It 
must benefit us both. Our attitude towards 
war is the same. A menace to you is a 
menace to us, and vice versa. Perhaps no 
two nations in the world live in such ac- 
cord, and our mutual “Peace Garden” is 
only an outward symbol of our mutual 


between 
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trust in each other. 

I have yet to find out in what way bee- 
keepers are benefited by the new legisla- 
tion, but I have never yet had duty to pay 
on packages bees, and so far all have been 
purchased in the U. 8. A. I wish it would 
allow us to ship our honey cakes free of 
duty, in those competitions held by your 
National Honey Institute. At sight of the 
tempting prizes, I had a strong yen to do 
things with butter, cream, eggs, and hon- 
ey. Perhaps it is only fair to say my fail- 
ure to compete may save your judges or 
“tasters” chronie dyspepsia, or acute in- 
digestion, for, oh me, I have a heavy hand 
with cakes as well as with men folk. 

When you received an old-fashioned 
Scot in your home, and treated him hospit- 
ably, he invariably wished at parting, 
“May your lum e’er reek,” and I can make 
no better wish for you all. Let me add, 
may prosperity and the happiness sure to 
follow, be ours this 1936.—Spinster Jane. 








Honey exhibit of R. D. Hiatt, Columbus, Ohio, which took first prize at the Ohio State Fair in 1935. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, December 3. 
Happy New Year: 
No matter whose pro- 
file, be it Cary Hart- 
man or L. L. An- 
drews, leads the list 
of “From North, East, 
West, and South,” 
there is sure to be a 
certain “curiosity” 
among all of us to get at least a faint 
idea of what the other fellow looks like. 
Here is hoping that the other writers 
are more flattered than yours truly. 
Weather: Yes, we are having lots of 
weather, and as Mark Twain said, “every- 
hody is talking about it, but nobody do- 
ing anything about it.” The weather is 
delightful. But when September, October, 
and November pass in southern California 
with scarcely enough rainfall to lay the 
dust—well, it is not encouraging, to say 
the least. You will hear some say, “There 
is time for plenty of rain yet.” But it is 
the early rains that soak into the soil and 
get the roots of the honey plants ready 
for the spring blossoms, also: fill those un- 
derground reservoirs that conserve the 
moisture for the coming summer. 


Honey Crop: Of course, the 1935 crop 
is all in the cans. Most of it has been sold 
and from the best information we can 
gather not over twenty per cent of it re- 
mains in the hands of the producer. This 
is for California as a whole. Prices are 
steadily advancing and there is a con- 
stantly increasing demand for honey. This 
often comes from those who need honey, 
in addition to what they produce them- 
selves, to care for their trade. High freight 
rates on less than carload is the greatest 
drawback to this way of buying as most 
beekeepers sell F. O. B. their own ware- 
house, be it warehouse, barn, shed or back 
lot. 

When we learn of the low price at which 
so many beekeepers sold their honey it 
seems lamentable that proper information 
as to crop and market prospects could not 
have been in the hands of all beekeepers. 
With this information they could have 
had at least some idea of what they should 
receive for their honey instead of selling 
to the first buyer making an offer. 





The cool weather has delayed the ripen- 
ing of the oranges and they are from two 
to six weeks later than some seasons. Eu- 
calyptus trees are showing an abundance 
of buds which promise much bloom later 
on. While this tree is not grown in any 
considerable acreage in our section, still 
in parts of southern California consider- 
able honey is stored from this source dur- 
ing favorable seasons. 

Beeswax: There has been no great 
change in the wax market except an in- 
creasing demand and stronger tone to the 
buying. 

Miscellaneous:: Southern California was 
well represented at the state convention 
at Sacramento. A. K. Whidden was elected 
President, and Charles Kinzie, of River- 
side, took first honors in the honey ex- 
hibit. 

After a very successful meeting at San 
Diego where Mrs. Jensen gave an inter- 
esting talk and demonstration, on the 
American Honey Institute, and the uses 
of honey in the home, she came to Pomona 
and spoke before a group of 200 beekeep- 
ers and friends from Los Angeles, Orange, 
Riverside, and San Bernardino counties. 
She gave by far the best talk we have 
ever heard and the best demonstration of 
honey cooking we have ever seen.—L. L. 
Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


eee 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, December 6. 


Weather: We are sup- 
posed to have had some 
good this 
time in December, but 
so far we have had but 
two which makes the 
rainfall below 
normal. However, bee- 
keepers are not incon- 
venienced by such conditions so early in 


rains before 


show 





Rains later in the season 
more beneficial. 
Miscellaneous: Well-kept bees have been 


requeened and are safely placed in win- 


the season. are 


ter quarters; honey and beeswax are pret 
ty well out of the hands of producers. So 
beekeepers will look after their winter’s 
work and look forward to the honey crop 
of 1956. Fortunately the beekeeper’s initia- 
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tive is limitless and his hope everlasting. 

We have had our annual convention, 
which from stand- 
have tried to make 
our beekeepers see the importance of com 


was a success every 


point. For years we 
plete organization. At times our leaders 
have had fear of never accomplishing this 
very worthy aim. A few years ago the de 
pression came on, crops were poor and 
prices low. We kept on working and hop 
ing. Time marches on and today it is en 
couraging to observe that the prompt and 
determined action of the members whos 
faith in effort 
steadfast, have kept the association’s fires 


co-operative remained 
burning and the steam up for renewed at 
tacks upon practices which are detrimen 
tal to our industry. 

We have in California a very depend 
able lot of beekeepers. Our secretary in 
his announcement of the coming conven 
tion made an urgent appeal for a stronger 
line he told us 
that the purpose of organization was to 


organization. Along this 


bring people together in a spirit of com 
radeship and co-operation. Our time-tried 
members were on hand at the opening of 
the convention. They had come from every 
district of the state. They were interested 
and any organization whose members are 
will 3efore we were 


enthusiastic grow. 


through the first session we saw a demon- 


stration of this. Scattered through the 
large audience were the faithful stand- 
bys of the years that are past. And 


them members 
and over a hundred other beekeepers who 
had come to see whether it was worth 
not. They all left full-fledged 
members. We can say that we have an or 
after all, 
say better for beekeepers in other places 
than to tell them to come together in a 
spirit of comradeship and co-operation for 
“In union there is strength, but a king 


in groups about younger 


while or 


ganization. So what could we 


dom divided against itself shall not 
stand."—Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, 


California. 
eee 

TEXAS, December 1. 

Weather: The 


was the kind that should occur each year. 


Temperatures slowly decreased. Seventeen 


weather for November 


days were cloudy with mist and light rain. 
The that the bees stayed at 
home and prepared for winter. Over a hun 


result was 
dred colonies inspected last week showed 
less than two frames of brood mostly seal 
ed. Stores in the hives are 50 per cent 
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normal. This means 
heavy brood rearing early in February 
and much swarming to be expected. The 


above a_ ten-year 


same weather has been excellent for the 
winter annuals which give the early spring 
honey flows. All hardwood shrubs inelud- 
ing guajillo and catselaw are in the best 
of condition. 

Miscellaneous: The beekeepers of Texas 
are already making preparations toward 
the entertainment of the American Hon- 
ey Producers’ League next year. All visit 
ors are assured of a fine time. 

F. C. Pellett, Hamilton, 
journer in the lower Rio Grande valley 
interested in the 
honey flora of that section of Texas. 


Ill., is a so- 


this winter. He is still 


Commercial beekeepers still have about 
one-half of their honey crop on hand and 
are in no hurry to sell. Thanksgiving time 
large amount of honey for 
the holiday trade and Christmas will 
probably see a larger amount placed on 
the market. Texas honey apparently sells 
better than other honey in the local mar- 
ket. 

Texas beekeepers feel honored that T. 
W. Burleson is the President of the Amer- 
ican Honey Producers’ League and they 
feel confident that he will make a success 
of the work of that organization this ~ear, 
and that the next annual meeting in San 
Antonio, Texas, will be the best ever held. 

H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 


brought out 


ARIZONA, December 4. 
Weather: We have had a very mild No 
vember. Mornings to 40°, 


and afternoons about 80°. Periods of cold 


average close 
er weather are generally very short. There 
was a rainfall 
state the middle of November, though the 
light along the lower 


general over most of the 
rainfall 
Gila 

Miscellaneous: I have found a few seat- 
tered mesquites in bloom the past week, 
very 


was very 


River. 


with a few bees on it. This is a 
freakish condition and was caused by a 
moth eating off the leaf and tassel during 
its normal blooming period. This moth, or 
web, was the worst I have ever observed 
along the lower Gila River. Had this mes- 
quite bloomed normally at its regular 
blooming period, it would not be bloom- 
ing now. 
The late 


gray sage was the best 


mountains from 
in several years. 


flow in the 
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Many seasons it does not produce at all, 
depending entirely on rainfall. 

In the tamarack-mesquite area and in 
the mountains, the bees went into winter 
well supplied with bees and stores. I do 
not know just what the condition is in 
the cotton alfalfa area. 

December and January are the only two 
months bees are not working here. Pollen 
gathering starts in February. 

Honey is about all out of the hands of 
producers. I do not believe over 4 or 5 
per cent yet remains and it is possible 
there is not that much which is yet unsold. 
The honey was marketed at practically the 
same prices as last season. 

The honey business seems to be suffer 
ing each season from “prospects,” of a 
bumper crop. Most buyers use this as a 
point to drive down prices. All buyers tell 
us of the “prospect” of a bumper crop else- 
where and tell us it will be impossible to 
sell later. In this way producers are scared 
into selling and sometimes under market 
price. If I understand correctly, produe- 
tion for the country as a whole is less 
than for several years. Any seasoned pro- 
ducer knows “bumper” crops do not come 
every year. Wedgworth, Oracle, 
Arizona. 


-Leslie 


OREGON, December 2. 


Honey Crop: Reports 
coming in from various 
parts of the state indi- 
cate that the honey crop 
has been unusually 
light in quantity in 
most sections. In Rogue 
River Valley, there 
practically noth- 
ing. The fireweed crop has also been short, 





was 


which has been true for several years past. 
The crop apparently was also rather light 
in most eastern Oregon. It 
appears that in the Willamette Valley only 
was there anything like a good crop. In 
most sections of the Willamette Valley 
apparently the crop was better in both 


sections of 


quantity and quality than normal. As a 
result of our shortage here and the short 
age elsewhere, the honey supply is rapid 
ly disappearing and apparently there will 
he practically no carry-over and prices 
are strengthening. The demand seems to 
appear greater than the supply. 

Weather: This section of the country 
experienced the earliest cold spell which 
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has ever been reported. During the last 
few days of October and the first few 
days of November, temperatures dropped 
to as low as 14° above and the ground 
was covered with about 6 inches of snow. 
Due to the fact that most of the deciduous 
trees had not yet shed their leaves, con- 
siderable damage was done to many of 
them. The covering with snow apparent- 
ly protected much of the small vegetation, 
so there is not likely to be much injury 
to the smaller flora. Just what the final 
outcome of this unusually early cold spell 
will be, we are unable to determine until 
this coming spring. 

Miscellaneous: The Oregon State Bee- 
keepers’ Association had its annual meet- 
ing at Medford, on November 15 and 16. 
The attendance was unusually small, due 
to the great distances most beekeepers 
had to travel. However, we were pleased 
to weleome a large number of beekeepers 
from northern California. The most out- 
standing feature of the meeting was the 
visit of Mrs. Malitta F. Jensen, Secretary 
of the American Honey Institute, of Mad- 
ison, Wis. Mrs. Jensen demonstrated to 
the Oregon beekeepers that the Ameri- 
san Honey Institute is doing wonderful 
work for the industry and deserves the 
support of everyone interested in honey. 
She also demonstrated her own ability as 
secretary of that organization. It is doubt- 
ful if another person could be found who 
is as enthusiastic and capable along that 
line as Mrs. Jensen. 


Another feature of special interest was 
the address of F. C, Reimer, Superintend- 
ent of the Southern Oregon Branch Exper- 
iment Station at Talent, Ore. Mr. Rei- 
mer spoke on the need and value of bees 
in producing satisfactory fruit crops. 
There is probably not a better authority 
in the Northwest on this particular sub- 
ject, and the beekeepers were well pleased 
with Mr. Reimer’s presentation. It is un- 
fortunate that all orchard men do not have 
this same point of view. The state disease 
inspection work came up for considerable 
discussion under the leadership of Mr. 
Frank MeKennon, of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who is in charge of 
this inspection work. The desirability of 
having a definite appropriation for inspee- 
tion work was generally recognized by 
all present. We hope that some effort may 
be made to secure this appropriation at 
our next State Legislature when it meets 
in January. 
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The State Fair and the Pacific Interna- 
tional Livestock Show came up for con- 
siderable discussion, It is felt that a much 
greater co-operation should be developed 
between the managements of those con- 
eerns and the State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion in order that the honey displays at 
the above fairs may be more fully devel 
oped. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, Lewis M. White, Portland; 
Vice-president, James Stewart, Medford; 
rreasurer, H. A. Seullen, Cor 
H. A. Seullen, Corvallis, Wash. 


Secretary 
vallis. 


MANITOBA, December 10. 
Weather: Temperature this morning 26 
below. However, for the past fortnight it 
has been comparatively mild with thaw 
ing in midday. The ground is lightly cov 
snow, automobiles are travel- 


ered with 


ing on all roads. Yesterday morning the 


thermometer stood at zero but a strong 
wind was blowing from the North all day 
and the mercury took a nose dive. 
Honey Crop: The average per colony for 
1935 has been set at 93 pounds. It is in 
teresting to note that the reports of the 
large producers showed an average of 110 
pounds while those reporting on 1 to 10, 
11 to 20, 21 to 50, 51 to 100, were all low- 
er. This, of course, shows that large api 
aries build up in the most favored dis 
tricts while in the districts where only an 
occasional large crop is secured the num 
ber of colonies per apiary do not increase 
to any great extent and do not enter into 
the commercial side of honey production. 
This vear we have 76 who registered more 
than 100 10,000 


colonies more registered than in 1934. Ex 


colonies and we have 


cept in the case of some two or three who 
are holding for higher prices the carload 
lots are all out of the hands of producers. 

Prices have advanced one cent a pound 
in a retail way, a quarter of a cent in 
wholesaler’s price lists and a full cent to 
brokers. The brokers 


kets where they get better prices for car 


have distant mar 
loads while the wholesaler is still able to 
buy an occasional truckload to keep go 
ing. There should be a general and great 


er advance after stock taking. 


Miscelianeous: Paid registration has 
heen generally accepted but we have one 


notable exception to the rule. One man in 
the North told the inspector he would not 


register and he kept his word. He was sent 
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five letters in all from the department, 
then from the district attorney, to 
which he paid no attention. Then he was 
taken to court fined $5.00, or seven 
days. He is now serving seven days in 
Dauphin jail, but he kept his word. We 
have kept cur promise that we would keep 
faith with those who paid willingly. 

The annual dates are set 
for January 28 and 29, in Fort Garry Ho- 
This 


a lively one, as there are 


one 


and 


convention 


tel, Winnipeg. coming convention 
promises to be 
three vital subjects to be discussed—gov- 
ernment grading, paid registration, in- 
spection. Minnesota and North Dakota or 
any other neighboring honey producers 
from outside the province will be weleome. 
L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


NEBRASKA, December 6. 


Weather: A fall] 
drouth was broken just 
before Thanksgiving 
when a fine rain, 
amounting to an inch, 
fell gently so that ev- 
ery drop soaked in; 
then wound up by giv- 
ing us a white Thanks- 
giving. Moisture conditions are much bet- 
ter in comparison with last year. Novem- 














ber rainfall was above normal, though the 
total for the year is some two inches be- 
low normal, 

Honey Crop: Throughout the state the 
honey harvest was extremely poor except 
in a very few cases. Estimations concede 
about one-third of a normal crop, perhaps 
a little The nectar obtainable 
but the bees seemed too weak at the main 
take proper advantage. 
Those who practiced migratory beekeep 


less. was 


honey flow to 
ing fared poorly. 

Little honey remains in the hands of 
producers. It is necessary to buy honey to 
supply regular trade. A earry-over is no 
Rather 
we would appreciate greatly a year which 
would give us such a crop! 


more a thing to be ashamed of. 


At the time of the last report we ex- 
pected no fall flow. However, a most time 
ly rain did wonders, reviving smartweed 

Conse 
the first 
in three years and the best since 1930. 

Miscellaneous: Sweet clover acreage is 
beekeepers con- 


and prolonging the alfalfa flow. 


quently we had a good fall flow 


declining here also. If 
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tinue to supply customers with the mild 
honey they are accustomed to use, it will 
require an extensive search for pasturage. 

Inspectors report that there are about 
90 per cent less bees in this state than 
five years ago. Drouth has perhaps been 
the principal cause of this decline. Now is 
a splendid time to go into the beekeeping 
business and if funds can be secured the 
package business should boom for there 
are few bees to be bought up around the 
countryside. 

At our State Fair, September 1 to 6, 
Charles Warga again took the lion’s share 
of prizes—8 first, 3 second, and 3 third 
premiums. The number of exhibits were 
fewer this year due to poor crops. 

Entries in the honey cookery division 
of this year’s State Fair were disappoint- 
ingly few. Judges attribute this to the 
fact that the idea was introduced so late 
and they plan to continue the division 
next year. The honey awarded as prizes 
was furnished by the State Association. 

Mid-winter beekeepers’ meetings are to 
be held January 7 and 8, at Lincoln. 
Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 


eee 
WISCONSIN, December 6. 
Weather: With con- 


tinued reports of in- 
creased inflation and 
decreased relief funds, 
it may be a little bit 
difficult for some of our 
readers to develop an 
optimistic attitude to- 
ward anything, and 
those beekeepers in the drouth areas where 
there has been little or no rain for four 








years, probably are finding it difficult not 
only to maintain an optimistic attitude, 
but even more difficult to find the neces- 
sary funds for carrying on business. 

But the general atmosphere in Wiscon- 
sin seems to be quite good. The 1935 sea- 
son was a better one for the bee industry 
than for several years, and the prospects 
for 1936 are excellent. We have had suf- 
ficient moisture so that the clover is going 
into the winter in wonderfully fine condi- 
tion, and it really gives one a feeling of 
again see the 
and waste places with a good stand of 
both Dutch and alsike clover. General re- 
ports are that bees are in better shape 
than last year, and the only detrimental 
condition that is likely to develop now 
will be from poor winter stores. 


satisfaction to roadsides 
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Miscellaneous: We had a very pleasant 
visit recently! with Dr. Lloyd R. Watson, 
who had just come from the Iowa State 
beekeepers’ meeting where he delivered a 
number of talks on artificial insemination 
of queen bees. Dr. Watson’s attitude was 
very optimistic, and he was very enthusi- 
astic about the future possibilities of de- 
veloping bees that will be resistant to 
American foulbrood. 

Mrs. Jensen has just returned from a 
trip to the West, where she attended a 
series of meetings and conducted demon- 
strations for the uses of honey. Mrs. Jen- 
sen reports that she had a very fine trip, 
and that the folks she met were very kind 
and attentive to her—in fact, almost too 
much so, because they entertained her so 
royally that she hasn’t yet had time to 
get rested. Letters from leaders in the 
states where she attended meetings would 
indicate that she was able to prove the 
value of the Institute program. 

A Beekeepers’ Conference and Short 
Course held at the University, 
February 5 to 7, during Farmers’ Week. 
Special attention will be given to a dis- 
cussion of the bee disease situation in 
Wisconsin and the best methods of han- 
dling the situation. 


is to be 


Dr. Alfonsus reports that the Lower- 
Austrian bees in the University Apiary 
have shown up very well this season in 
with the Italians, both in 
brood-rearing and crop production. While 
the results of one season do not necessar- 
ily prove anything definite, there is some 
indication that this strain of bees may 
prove to be more suitable for the northern 
United States than our Italian strains.- 
H. KF, Wilson, Madison, Wisconsin. 


comparison 


FLORIDA, November 26. 


Weather: The weather for most of No- 
vember has been ideal, very little rain and 
unseasonably warm. November 23 was the 
first cold day so far. The thermometer was 
down to 38 and some sections claim light 
frost in central part of state. But today, 
November 26, the temperature is 68 in the 
shade. Bees are flying practically every 
day, bringing in some pollen and nectar, 
but in this section they are storing prac- 
tically nothing. The part of 
the state reports a killing frost, but this 


northwest 
is to be expected. There was very little 
rain either in central or northwest part 
of state during November. 
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central 
honey to 


Honey Crop: Bees in Florida 
have sufficient carry them 
through the winter where equalizing of 
stores is done. Bees in northwest Florida 
are in extra good condition with plenty 
of stores and strong in bees. No surplus 
was extracted from white pursley this 
season. Heavy and continuous rains dur- 
ing the height of blooming cut this source 
short. All bees had to be moved back to 
winter locations 30 earlier than 
usual, as the cane syrup mills were start- 
ed earlier than usual. Bees were working 
nicely and storing some honey but even 
though we lose very few bees at the mills, 
the bees annoy the operators and the bee- 
keepers must depend upon the farmers for 
their best to move out 
when they start operations even though 


days 


locations. It is 


one does lose a few pounds of honey. 
With the extra strong colonies heavy with 
stores and young queens, we are confident 
of getting a good tupelo crop next season 
if this plant yields. Queens in most colo- 
nies in central Florida have some brood 
in all stages, but are cutting down on 
brood rearing. Little if any brood will be 
found before January 15 or 20. We are 
all set for a good crop in 1936 if we miss 
a freeze in the orange section and we hope 
to, as we hardly ever have freezes two 
years in succession. 

Miscellaneous: Honey is moving about 
the same as reported in November. Pos- 
sibly retail sales are off some owing to 
quantities of cane syrup on the market 
But this will not affect the trade 
long as it will soon be out of the pro 
ducers’ hands. Practically no charge in 
honey prices since last reported. Some few 
have lowered retail prices, hoping to stim 
ulate trade.—N. Forehand, DeLand, Fla. 


now. 


eee 
NORTHERN INDIANA, December 7. 


Weather: Ordinarily, 
in this locality, the 
first killing frost ends 
the fall honey flow. 
This vear has proved an 
exception. It seems that 
aster is hardier and ean 
stand eold than 
most  nectar-bearing 
plants. After three white frosts the weath 
er turned October 12, and for 
ten days the bees stored aster honey as 
never before, filling full the brood cham- 
bers and partly filling the supers. There 





more 


4 





warm on 
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are some localities not far away where 
there was little aster and colonies were 
left short of stores, necessitating feeding. 
cloudy weather has_ prevailed 
throughout of November and bees 
have had no opportunity for flight since 
the early part of the month. This, of 
course, is not so good for colonies that 
are to be wintered in cellars. We have 
been waiting for a warm day for one 
more flight before putting them in, but 
there is little prospects for suitable flying 
weather at this late date, December 7. 
Most beekeepers in northern Indiana win- 
ter their colonies outside with little or no 
added protection, in which case consump- 
tion of stores is considerably greater, as 
are average winter losses compared with 
bees in properly constructed cellars. Thus 
far, bees are in excellent condition and 
there is an abundance of clover plants 
showing up. 

Honey Sales: Local sales have been 
slow, owing largely to outside price-cut- 
ters flooding the market and to city bot- 
tlers supplying the grocers. Demand for 
honey in large lots is good and it is prob- 
able that most of the surplus will be out 
of the hands of producers before spring. 
Since prices of most other foods are ad- 
vancing, honey prices should follow. 

Miscellaneous: Our state inspector has 
completed his last round for the season 
in this county. Only one A. F. B. colony 
left for burning was found on the final 
check-up, which argues well for prompt 
burning of all badly diseased colonies on 
first burning not only 
limits danger of spread of infection but 


Cool, 


most 


inspection. Such 


also apparently has a wholesome psycho- 
logical effect upon the owner. 

We have received Technical Bulletin 
No. 481, entitled “Organization and Man- 
agement of Apiaries Producing Extracted 
Honey in the White Clover Region,” ecom- 
piled by R. S. Washburn, of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economies, and G. E. Mar- 
of the Entomology. The 
bulletin describes the methods and prac- 


vin, Bureau of 


tices of representative commercial pro- 
ducers throughout the white clover re- 
gion, together with a eost accounting 


showing profits and losses for the years 
1930-1931. Although it appears that some 
important items of been 
omitted, it contains much valuable infor 
and should he in the hands of 
every producer of honey. The bulletin 


may be obtained free from the Superin- 


expense have 


mation 
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tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., by sending 5 
cents in coin (no stamps).—E. S. Miller, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 


eee 
GEORGIA, December 4. 


Weather: Dry weath- 
er continued to prevail 
until Nov. 19, when a 
frost and light freeze 
occurred, killing all 
vegetation. However, 
the dry weather had 
about closed the honey 
flows over the state 
from goldenrods, asters, and Mexican elo- 
ver. An unusual thing happened, however, 
as the flows began to diminish—the queens 
slowed down in their activities, and by 
the time the frost and freeze came there 
was practically no brood to be found. But 
the brood nests were thoroughly filled with 
honey, and for the first time in many 
years, the bees will cluster on honey in- 
stead of empty combs. This can only be 
attributed to the unusual weather condi- 
tions late in the season. 

Honey Crop: While the crop has been 
very spotted over the state, on account of 
no general rains last winter and spring, 
only a few showers here and yonder, some 
beekeepers have made very good crops of 
fine honey, while others have made practi- 
cally nothing. The average, we would say, 
in the Coastal Plain section, was about 50 
pounds, while in the Piedmont and moun- 





tain sections, the average was not over 
30 pounds. 
Miscellaneous: Bees will winter in one- 


much honey 
about the brood nest. Beekeepers have re- 
moved all the honey above and stored the 
empty combs in their honey house. This 
will assure the best wintering, and the 
bees in the best of condition for the spring, 
provided honey is not too much in the 
way in the brood nest. 

The Georgia State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion decided at last to hold a short meet- 
ing, even if the leaders were unable to 
attend, and on November 26, 50 active 
beekeepers gathered at Quitman, Ga., for 
one session in the afternoon. Much impor 
tant business was transacted. The indebt- 
edness was all cleared up, and a little mon- 
ey left in the treasury to take care of the 
expenses until our next meeting. Mr. H. F. 
York, Jesup, was re-elected President; 


story hives because of so 
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First Vice-President, J. 
cross; Second Vice-president, J. 


J. Wilder, Way- 
W. Sher- 
man, Jesup; Third Vice-president, A. E. 
Reamy, Quitman; Fourth Vice-president, 
W. O. Gibbs, Brookfield; and Secretary 
and treasurer, A. B. Smith, Enigma. The 
Chamber of Commerce, Tifton, Ga., ex- 
tended the members a special invitation 
for the next meeting to be held in their 
city, through Mr. W. O. Gibbs. Tifton was 
decided upon, and the next meeting will 
convene Wednesday and Thursday after 
the second Sunday in September, 1936.— 
J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Georgia. 
eee 


SASKATCHEWAN, December 5. 

Weather: September was fine but most 
of October was cold and, during the third 
week of October, the thermometer regis- 
tered 22° F. here in Regina. Considerable 
snow fell at this time and many beekeep- 
ers were caught with their bees unpacked. 
November was milder with the thermo- 
meter above zero most of the time. It is 
going to be a long winter as the cold 
weather came so early this year and bees 
will need more than the usual quantity of 
stores, unless we have a correspondingly 
early spring. 

Most colonies were in fair shape when 
put away, although brood rearing con- 
tinued rather later than usual, lasting 
into October. The large proportion of col- 
onies have a fair quantity of stores. 

Honey Crop: The average production 
per colony was not high, being only 74.7 
pounds, but there was a heavy increase in 
the number of colonies this year, with the 
result that the largest crop so far pro- 
duced in the province was secured. The 
production was 1,051,361 pounds. 

The quality of the honey is excellent. It 
was feared earlier that the body might 
not be as heavy this year as last but this 
was not the case. Samples of honey sent 
to Ottawa for testing are showing as low 
as 15.2 per cent moisture. 

Practically all Saskatchewan honey is 
out of the producers’ hands and .very lit- 
tle is left in retailers’ hands. 

Miscellaneous: Saskatchewan beekeep- 
made a wonderful showing at>*the 
Royal Winter Fair at Toronto this fall. 
Entries from this province captured four 
out of five awards offered for liquid white 
honey, ‘securing first, second, third, and 
fifth places. In the granulated white hon- 


ers 
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ey class only one entry was made and it 
secured first place. 

Honey from the apiary which won first 
in the liquid white class was sent to Mr. 
W. E. Harrell, of Hayneville, Alabama, 
and Mr. Harrell writes to say that it is 
the best honey he has ever tasted. 

Beekeepers are already making plans 
for 1936 and we are expecting that there 
will be a larger demand for packages than 
last season. If the demand in this prov 
ince is any criterion then package ship 
pers should prepare for a big season in 
1936.—R. M. Pugh, Regina, Sask. 


KANSAS, December 12. 

Weather: Eastern Kansas has been fa 
vored with almost too much rainfall dur 
ing this fall and early winter. In many 
places the country roads are practicaly 
impassable. Because of the abundant rain 
fall, soil moisture conditions are excellent 
for next spring and early summer. Many 
beekeepers are thinking of expansion since 
favorable conditions 
for such work. In many cases the smaller 
beekeeper has been eliminated, due to the 
severe drouth conditions of the past three 
years. These drouth conditions had a de 
cided influence upon plant growth and 
nectar secretion. Many farmers who had 


conditions indicate 


colonies of bees in 1930 do not have colo 
nies at the present time, due to the factor 
of drouth elimination of 1934-1935. 

Up to the present time winter condi 
tions have been of a mild nature, with the 
exception of the month of November, 
which had an average temperature of 
slightly below normal. There have been 
no severe cold snaps or strong, cold winds 
from a northerly direction. Beeause of the 
lack of strong winds, the evaporation of 
soil moisture and honey plant condition, 
prospects for a crop in 1936 appear to be 
excellent. 

Honey Sales: The sales of honey in 
Kansas have been steady during the fall 
and winter months, and many of the lar 
ger beekeepers have sold their entire crop 
of honey previous to December 1. These 
beekeepers are now buying the crop from 
the smailer beekeepers in order to be able 
to supply their trade during the winter 
and spring. The general trend of prices 
has not been upward, due to the fact that 
if the price should increase, there would 
be buyer resistance developed. Under the 
present financial and agricultural condi 
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tions in Kansas, if the price of honey ad- 
vanees, it would mean that consumers 
would switch to the cheaper syrups for 
their supply of liquid sweets. As it is, 
many consumers in this state are buying 
honey because it is not too high priced. 
Beeswax: A church organization that 
manufactures its own supply of candles, 
buys a certain quantity of wax each year, 
and this furnishes an outlet for surplus 
wax for some of the beekeepers in the 
state. If honey plant conditions improve 
during the next year, there naturally will 
be an increase in the number of beekeep- 
ers in the state over what it has been 
for the past two years, and under this 
probability there may be an 
utilization 


increased 
of foundation in the state; 
namely, that beekeepers obtaining swarms 
will wish to place the colonies on mov 
able frames and will supply them with 
foundation. 

Miscellaneous: The Extension Division 
of the Kansas State Colege has again spon- 
sored a Farm and Home Week program 
during the first week of February, 1936. 
On Thursday, February 6, there is to be 
a beekeeper’s program which will have as 
its main theme commercial honey produe- 
tion and factors which are basic to such 
out-of-state 
have been obtained for this one-day pro 


production. Two speakers 
gram. Programs should be available soon 
after the first of the year. One of the 
speakers is a research worker with the 
Bee Culture Laboratory of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; name- 
ly, Dr. C. L. Farrar, a graduate of Kan- 
sas State College in 1926. He has been do- 
ing some outstanding research work in the 
matter of commercial honey production in 
the Rocky Mountain Region at Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

Mr. C. O. Bare, Extension Entomologist 
of the Nebraska, is the 
other speaker, and he is to also emphasize 


University of 


basie factors which influence honey pro- 
duction. At the same time there are to be 
other topics of interest to beekeepers. 
Colony conditions at this time are good. 
secause of the mild weather during the 
early part of this winter, bees are coming 
through in good condition. As a general 
rule, during the first 10 days of December 
there is a cold snap which is quite severe 
and causes the killing off of old, decrepit 
bees. This situation occurred in Kansas 
at an early date this year; namely, dur 
ing the month of November. On the aver- 
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age, colonies in central and southern Kan- 
sas fly about once every two weeks. This 
year daily temperatures have been slight- 
ly eooler than normal and because of this 
fact bees have not been firying as freely as 
they have in past years. This has a ten- 
deney toward better wintering, since bees 
do not wear themselves out in flight.—R. 
L. Parker, Manhattan, Kansas. 


ONTARIO, December 10. 


Weather: During the 
past four days we have 
had mild wet weather. 
So far we have had 
very few cold days in 
central Ontario. Twice 
the thermometer regis- 
tered a few degrees be- 
low here, but for only 
a few hours. October and November gave 
us fine weather to get fall work done, and 
if bees are not put away in good shape, 
beekeepers have no alibi to offer. All 
colonies are nicely clustered and unless 
abnormal conditions arise later in the sea- 
son, wintering should be all right, as the 
bees are ready for quite a long period of 
confinement. 





Honey Market: Honey markets show lit- 
tle change, although I still think there is 
a gradual improvement in the outlook. Re- 
cently I called at some of the wholesale 
houses in Toronto to get some idea of the 
amount of honey held by these firms, and 
I found the amount very small. Very few 
producers have very much on hand inso- 
far as I can learn, so I still cling to the 
idea (perhaps the wish is fathered by 
the thought) that the worst is past, at 
least for the present. We have but a lim- 
ited quantity of honey on hand, but that 
does not keep us from being interested in 
the marketing question for naturally we 
hope and expect to have honey for sale 
next year. 

Miscellaneous: The annual convention 
of the Ontario beekeepers is again a mat- 
ter of history. The attendance was good, 
and interest never lagged. The usual prob- 
lems were discussed and, as expected, the 
marketing question, together with grading 
and inspection problems, was a paramount 
issue. Some changes were recommended by 
a committee appointed to look into these 
matters, regarding the penalizing of honey 
for export that is not fine and smooth in 
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the grain. The same committee recom- 
mended that the grading of all honey sold 
in Ontario for resale in the province, be 
made compulsory, or at least that such 
honey be subject to inspection at any 
time. Whether these changes will be incor- 
porated in the Marketing Act is a ques- 
tion, but at any rate the meeting made 
this recommendation at the request of the 
committee already referred to. I opposed 
the domestic grading recommendation and 
I am still opposed to such a change as I 
feel that it is simply adding a lot of regu- 
lations that will never be observed, and 
at best are a source of annoyance to the 
producers. Whether or not they are neces- 
sary is a debatable question, but I do 
know that in some twenty-five years of 
commercial beekeeping, during which 
time we have sold to consumers and re- 
tailers amounts of honey ranging from one 
pound up to five carloads to a firm of re- 
tailers at one sale, we have never had a 
single complaint that amounted to any- 
thing and that was not easily adjusted to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. In our 
beekeeping operations, we are not above 
the average in the way of producing and 
preparing honey for market. 

We may pass all the laws we like and 
yet in the final analysis the problem will 
be solved in the main by individual effort 
and conscientious dealing rather than by 
legislation that is supposed to automatic- 
ally eure all the ills of which we com- 
plain. 

With no cold weather to date naturally 
the clover has not suffered so far even if 
we have had no snow for cover. On Dee. 
7, along with a party of hunters, I roamed 
over quite a section of Haldimand Coun- 
ty, near Lake Erie, and naturally I was 
seanning the clover fields in that locality. 
For the past four years we have been in 
that territory, and it was my opinion that 
clover down there looks the best it has 
for many years. 


While bees in good condition and good 
clover prospects do not mean a crop of 
honey, yet without these two factors pres- 
ent there can be no crop. That means that 
chances are good for a crop next year, 
and with this optimistic attitude, possibly 
induced by the closeness of the Christmas 
season, I will close these notes with a sin- 
cere wish that the year 1936 will be an in- 
spiration to every reader of Gleanings. A 
happy and prosperous New Year to you 
all—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Old-time Bee-tree Cutting 

An old-time bee-tree cutting was in- 
dulged in by myself and some friends a 
few weeks ago on the farm of Mr. Smit- 
tle, seven miles east of Tulsa. Mr. Henry 
E. Smith, the genial county surveyor, and 
his efficient helper, Joe Hawks; Mr. Smit- 
tle, and his small son, and his brother, 











The tree, the hive, and the men. 


John; Mr. Russell and the writer marched 
forth in battle array to conquer the ene- 
my, armed with axe, saw, and the regular 
bee man’s equipment. The tree had fallen 
almost in the water of a small creek. All 
was quiet on the front while we sawed into 
the log, but when we began to chop out the 
slabs of combs the fun began. A crowd 
had gathered to see the fun. When the 
first slab was taken out there was scatter- 
ing and yelling. Mr. Russell was stung in 
the ear, boys and dogs came in for their 
share; but the old masters were on the 
job and soon had the situation in hand 
and the honey salvaged, some 65 pounds. 
A fair colony of bees was soon in the 
hive shown in the picture.—Jay W. Rice, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





Removing Wires from Chunk Honey 

The beekeeper with a few colonies of 
bees does not, as a rule, care to go to the 
expense of getting an extractor. There- 
fore, when beginning beekeeping he equips 
his apiary with comb honey supers. Often 
he finds comb honey production unsatis- 
factory. Especially is this true when the 
main honey flow comes in autumn. His 
next move probably is to use shallow 
frames in comb honey supers since bees 
will work more freely in frames than in 
sections. In order to use very thin foun- 
dation to guard against too much wax in 
the finished product, the frames are wired 
horizontally to support the thin founda- 
tion. Then comes the problem of remov- 
ing the wires without damaging the face 
of the honey and causing it to leak. This 
has been accomplished by electrically heat- 
ing the wires and withdrawing them while 
hot before removing the comb from the 
frame. The only leaking which then occurs 
will be at the ends which are cut anyway 
to remove the honey from the frame.—E. 
G. Carr, Pennington, N. J. 


Is the Bee-moth Constructive as Well as 
Destructive? 

It now develops that the bee-moth has 
its uses for mankind if not to the bee 
keeper. Scientists have discovered the bee- 
moth to be immune to the tuberculosis or- 
ganism. These small insects can carry 
enough tuberele bacilli or germs to kill a 
number of full-grown mature guinea pigs. 
When the germs are injected into the bee- 
moth by the experimenter, some substance 
in its body immediately goes to work and 
kills them off. When this substance is iso- 
lated and if it can be removed from the 
bodies of the moths and injected into the 
human body diseased with tuberculosis, 
it may be a cure for that dread disease of 
mankind which is well called “the white 
plague.” If this special substance can not 
be synthetically produced, millions upon 
millions of these moths will be needed by 
the medical laboratories and possibly bee- 
a “mothery” as a 
side line. We beekeepers have often won- 
dered why we are pestered by the bee 
moth. Is it possible it is a friend to man- 
kind?—-Penn G. Snyder, Dayton, Ohio. 


keepers can operate 
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Bee Stings Cure Asthma 

I have been affected with asthma all my 
life. One night after I had been in a lot of 
dust and in a room where several were 
smoking, I expected to have asthma, but I 
never felt it. I wondered why! Then I re- 
membered that I had been stung ten times 
that morning, and wondered if that had 
prevented the attack. A few days later I 
got a good case of asthma. So I decided to 
try the bee stings when I had the attack. 
I caught two bees and let them sting me 
on the arm and in 15 minutes the asthma 
was gone. It has worked every time since. 
Now, I notice that I do not have asthma 
nearly as often and it takes about three 
times as much dust to produce it. Some 
times one sting is enough for relief. When 
I have it badly I use two or three stings. 
Leave the stingers in your arm five min- 
utes before pulling them out.—R. P. Jen- 
kins, Barnesville, Ohio. 


Honey Takes Place of Castoria 

I often said that I wanted a honey-fed 
baby. So when our baby was born I 
told the doctor that he would be a honey- 
fed baby, but he (the doctor) protested. 
Before the baby was 12 hours old I began 
giving him drops of honey on his tongue 
each day. I gradually increased the 
amount to a teaspoonful. After he was 
one year old, he got a teaspoonful three 
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times a day. Now he eats honey whenever 
he wants it. He cut all his teeth without 
any annoyance, never tasted syrup of figs, 
Castoria, or mineral water, only honey. 
His breakfast cereals are seasoned with 
honey (no suger). He hasn’t lost a min- 
ute’s sleep and has never been sick.—John 


H. Lohr, Hanover, Pa. 
eee 


An English Extracting Plant 

In my central extracting plant, I use 
an eight-frame extractor and one of the 
first uncapping machines that ever came 
to England from America. The turntable 
is made by myself on the model of the one 
illustrated in Gleanings of November, 
1933. Honey here fetches around 24 cents 
a pound and naturally I am glad to save 
all I ean. Certainly the turntable saves a 
vast amount of waste and by keeping ev- 
erything on the level reduces backaches, 
The somewhat crude arrangement of run- 
ning the honey into a bucket is a tempo- 
rary measure because the affair was only 
finished just in time for this year’s ex- 
tracting. The rest of the honey runs by 
gravity into a cellar. It is hardly neces- 
sary for me to remark that I do not use 
the miniature standard frame of this 
country. My frames have the same sur- 
face space as the Langstroth and my hives 
all hold 13 of them in the brood box.— 
C. B. N. Pearson, Vernham Dean, Eng. 














The first eight-frame American extractor to be used in England. 
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Bird Bath as Bee Feeder 

I used a bird bath as a feeding trough 
for the bees in a city backlot. The bird 
bath was first thoroughly scrubbed clean; 
a bucket full of sugar syrup was poured 
in and some sticks floated on the syrup, 
to make a raft for the bees. The bees soon 
found it and proceeded to “mop up” in a 
hurry. We have had about two months of 
very dry weather, which has blighted the 
fall flowers, so it was necessary to feed 
the bees to carry them through the win- 
ter._-E. F. Buffat, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

| Outdoor feeding of sugar syrup to bees 
is not recommended, because it is likely 
to exeite the bees. Furthermore, other 
bees in the vicinity may help themselves 
to the syrup. A regular bee feeder is much 
more satisfactory to use.—Editor. | 
eee 


A Wholesome Cough Syrup 

It is now the time of year when coughs 
and colds are in style, so it is well to be 
prepared with a good cough syrup. Here 
is one we have found very effective, and 
it is inexpensive, easy to make, and easy 
to take. The ingredients are: one-fourth 
pound of flaxseed, 3 lemons, and a pound 
of honey. Tie the flaxseed in a cloth, al- 
lowing plenty of room for the seed to 
swell, and boil in water. To this water add 
the juice of the lemons, and sweeten with 
the honey. This will make about a quart 
of the syrup. Take it often and it will do 
the job.—Clifford H. Kelty, Vinton, Iowa. 


Long Journey for Queens 

The following letter was recently re 
ceived, and I found it very interesting: 

“IT have the pleasure of reporting that 
the two queens that you sent kindly for 
me on July 26, reached here on August 18, 
safe and sound, I thank you very much 
that with your skillful way of sending, 
that brought no harm to 
them. I introduced them at once into the 
colony, and they are laying steadily now. 
Lastly, I hope with pleasure that these 
queens that you brought up will be most 
successful at this distant land. Yours very 
truly, Shuzo Yoshisato, Japan.” 

Last year and this year I mailed two 
queens to this Japanese beekeeper and in 
each case they arrived alive and in good 
condition. Since the bees and queens had 
to travel across this country and then 


long voyage 
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across the Pacific Ocean, I think that the 
results are almost astonishing.—Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


Locust a Nut, Not a Grasshopper 

On page 701, November, 1935, Glean- 
ings, is an article on “Eating of Honey 
and Grasshoppers,” which, in my opinion, 
is an incorrect interpretation of John the 
3aptist, living on honey and locusts. This 
interpretation of John roaming through 
woods and brush eating honey and grass- 
hoppers is as odd as the interpretation of 
locusts being Many trees 
and brush have delicious fruits that along 
with honey would make a delightful dish. 
The locust, of course, was a nut, and I 
understand that this nut still grows there. 
Wm. J. Davis, West Chicago, Il. 


grasshoppers. 


Hunting New Markets for Honey 

It is one thing to harvest a crop of hon- 
ey—it is quite another thing to find a 
quick and ready market for it. Our indus- 
try requires a distributive system com- 
parative to big meat packing organiza- 
tions which would be responsive to changes 
in demand, an would 
have its fingers on the pulse of the con- 


organization that 
suming centers—avoiding scarcities and 
gluts, studying the changing likes and dis 
likes of purchasers, searching for new 
markets, enlarging old ones, digging up 
demand for honey. Such service would be 
invaluable to producers.—Ethel Strayer, 
St. Paul, Nebr. 


Heather Not a Granulating Honey 

In reading the A BC and X Y ZI came 
across the statement that tupelo honey 
and California sage honey do not granu- 
late; also that one of the types of sages 
yields a honey that does granulate. This 
interesting as our 
heather honey does not granulate, and, 
therefore, tupelo and California sage hon 


is particularly own 


ey may have other properties in common 
with heather honey. 
Yorks, England. 


J. Pryce-Jones, East 


A Cure for Skunks 
Skunks get in their work mainly with 
in two hours after dark and two hours be 
fore daylight. A shotgun, No. 6 shot, and 
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a good focusing flashlight are the neces- 
sary tools for getting rid of them. Small 
shot will not injure the hive unless one is 
very close to it. Skunks are rarely afraid 
of light, so they can be located by the 
flashlight. By shooting them the odor will 
not be strong and lasts only a day or two, 
but if trapped and killed the odor will 
last for weeks. Use the light only when 
necessary, as it may disturb the 
Eight out of nine of my colonies molested 
with skunks lost their queens the follow- 
ing spring.—W. S. Basim, Vincent, Ohio. 


bees. 


Tannenhonig Better Than Medicine 

On page 626 of the October issue I saw 
the question and answer to “Pine Honey, 
or Tanne Honig,” and wish to add a 
words to the answer. 

The German word “Tanne” means “fir,” 
or “fir-tree,” as we know. Now, I doubt 
whether the translation of “Tannenhonig” 
as honeydew is correct. I am rather in- 
clined to say that the explanation on page 
442 in the A BC of Bee Culture is better. 
I was born in Germany very near to the 


few 


, 


Black Forest, and remember the name, 
“Tannenhonig,” and remember also that 


this kind of honey was expensive and 
brought a better price than other kinds 
of honey. 


A few weeks ago I received ‘a leaflet 
about “Tannenhonig” from Prof. Dr. B. 


Geinitz, the chief of the University for 
Bee Culture in Freiburg (Baden), and here 
is the contents as far as I ean translate 
it: 

“Tannenhonig of the very best quality 
ean be found in Germany only in the 
Black Forest. The bees gather this kind 
of honey from the little drops found on 
the needles, and under very favorable con- 
ditions those little drops can be seen in 
great quantities, especially on the needles 
of the ‘Weisstanne’ (white-fir), also on 
the needles of the ‘Rotanne’ (red-fir). At 
the time when there is honey in the Black 
Forest, hundreds of beekeepers can be 
seen going to this forest and in real good 
years may harvest Tannenhonig by the 
ten thousand hundredweights. Unfortun 
ately very good years are rare. However, 


as Tannenhonig can be kept for years with- 


out losing its quality, it can be bought 
any time, of course, at a higher price 
than the ordinary honey. 

“The honey of the Weisstanne shows 
mostly a dark green color, the honey of 
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the Rottanne is usually reddish-brown. 
The honey erystallizes the same as other 
honeys. When opening the glass of honey 
you notice the peculiar and aromatic odor 
of the fir-tree forest. Eating the honey you 
the but bitter-harsh flavor 
that many people like. 

“The analysis shows that there is not 
much difference the sugar per- 
centage of Tannenhonig and other honeys 
but the percentage of iron is considerably 
higher in Tannenhonig. There is no doubt 
that very much better 
than any artificial medicine, which most 
William 


taste sweet 


between 


Tannenhonig is 


ly is expensive.” 


Fairport, New York. 


Gollnisch, 


An Interesting Coincidence 

Last summer while attending the Ohio 
beekeepers’ convention at Dayton, we 
gathered in the beautiful Woodland ceme- 
tery at the grave of L. L. Langstroth one 
morning for a brief memorial service. A 
rather interesting coincidence occurred at 
the close of the service. Not over fifty 








The arrow points to the opening in the urn 
through which the bees found entrance. 


yards from Langstroth’s grave we found 
an urn with a small opening near the bot- 
tom, the interior of which was occupied 
with a swarm of bees that apparently had 
taken possession earlier in the season. It 
would be interesting to know the thoughts 
that surged through the mind of each per- 
son assembled that morning as we watch- 
ed the bees at work, so close to the grave 
of the great Langstroth who did so much 
for our industry.—M. J. Deyell, Medina, 
Ohio, 
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Editorials 





Let’s Go 


Beekeepers have rea- 
son to be optimistic 


Forward for 1936. While busi- 
ness conditions in 
general might be better, they could be 


worse. Beekeeping prospects for the com- 
ing season are really encouraging. The de- 
mand for honey is gradually growing. This 
is due partly to the large amounts being 
used by bakers and candy makers. Honey 
plants in most excellent 
condition. New labor-saving methods of 
producing honey are being evolved. 

As we begin another year it is with the 
hope that Gleanings may be of greuter 


regions are in 


service to beekeepers, also that our read- 
ers may enjoy a happy and prosperous 
new year. 


A National There was formed at 
the Southern Con- 


Organization of ference, Nashville, a 


Bee Inspectors national organiza- 


tion of bee inspec- 
tors, the purpose of which is to promote 
bee disease legislation not only in states 
already having foulbrood laws which need 
to be strengthened but to secure laws in 
states that do not have protection. 

Mr. R. E. Foster, of Florida, was made 
President, and Thos. Atchison, Secretary. 

In some states where there are no laws 
for bee disease control, conditions are go- 
ing from bad to worse. Foulbrood is de- 
veloping by leaps and bounds, and what 
is worse, is creeping across the borders 
into states having protection. The inspec- 
tors in these latter states are having dif- 
ficulty in keeping their territory clean. 
In one or two cases where bee disease laws 
have been repealed or rendered inopera- 
tive for lack of funds, inexcusable spite 
work on the part of disgruntled beekeep- 
ers has been at the bottom of the trou- 
ble. In other cases where there are no 
laws, indifference has been the reason for 
no legislation. 

It wiil be the purpose of this national 
organization to throw the searchlight on 
spite work, if friendly and helpful diplo- 
macy will not work; but when spite work 
interferes with keeping the border of 
a state clean where there is good in- 


spection and an adequate law, it is too 
bad. 

Gleanings will be glad to help in any 
way it can. 


Our esteemed con- 
temporary, the 
American Bee Jour- 
nal, is doing some 
excellent work on the occasion of its 75th 
anniversary, in recounting the early his- 
tory of beekeeping and its makers. It 
must have taken no little work to dig 
over old volumes of bee and then 
present them in new and attractive form 
as can be seen in late issues of the A. B. 
J., particularly in the December issue. 


Looking 
Backward 


lore 


The writer has had the honor and pleas- 
ure of sitting at the feet of some of these 
Gamaliels who placed beekeeping on a 
firm commercial basis. Those who compil- 
ed this history are to be congratulated on 
its accuracy, to much of which the writer 
was an eye witness. The days when some 
of these pioneers came to see A. I. Root 
when he was presenting some of his “aob- 
bies” of dollar queens, combless packages 
of bees, “a honey slinging machine,” and 
one for making “bee comb,” will never be 
forgotten. The last two ideas A. I. got 
from Europe. Some of these pioneers came 
to protest. Dollar queens—they couldn’t 
be produced at that price. Bees without 
combs couldn’t anda shouldn’t be shipped. 
They would die. They would get loose and 
sting the express people. Honey from a 
“slinging machine” wasn’t honey—noth- 
ing to chew. Artificial bee comb—didn’t 
Root know it would be made of paraffin? 
It would melt in the hive. Go slow, was 
the injunction; but the train of events 
since has shown otherwise. 


Water Content Mrs. Jensen of the 
¥ American Honey In- 
in Honey and stitute, referred in 
How It Affects 


her address before 
the Southern States 
Cooking 


Conference, to the 
varying water con- 
tent between eastern and western honeys. 
Eastern honeys run all the way from 17 
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to 20 per cent of normal honey, while in 
the arid West she found the percentage 
as low as 14.2. She discovered that these 
thicker honeys require a modification if 
the recipe to make bread or cake werks 
out right. Then, too, the thicker the hon- 
ey the thicker the batter which would, of 
course, make it more difficult to stir. With 
these conditions, she explained, we need 
much more of cookery research work than 
we now have. By increasing the amount 
of milk in some cases we can make up for 
the deficiency of water. 

This difference in water content of 
western honey has confused the western 
housewife who found that some of the 
recipes furnished by the Institute did 
not give the results expected. 

Further, she finds that we should pay 
more attention to flavor than color. Some 
of the western amber and dark honeys 
with a larger mineral content are very 
fine for baking and cooking. The same 
general rule applies, of course, to eastern 
and southern honeys. This all goes to show 
that if the Institute can have larger finan- 
cial support it could do more research 
work on honey. As it is, some of the big 
food companies who have been induced 
to use honey are doing some of this re- 
search work on their own account. An 
example of this is shown in the General 
Mills Betty Crocker honey chocolate cake, 
back of which is a quarter of a million 
dollar advertising program, as explained 
on page 739 of our last issue. 
eee 

The following letter 


from a large buyer 
of honey and one 


Shall Comb 


Honey Become 


. who ought to know 
a Thing of what he is talking 
the Past? about is here pre- 


sented: 

‘*T was going to talk to you while at Nash- 
ville about stirring up the interest in raising 
comb honey, as this neglected part of the bee- 
keeping industry is now at such a serious stage 
that if it keeps on everybody is going to suf- 
fer, the manufacturer of sections, the beekeeper 
himself, and the dealers.’’—Fred W. Muth, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Clay, of the Government Market- 
ing Service, in his paper given on page 
9 of this issue, calls attention to the steady 
decline in the production of section comb 
honey over the country. At this rate comb 
honey will be a thing of the past in spite 
of the fact that there is always a demand 
for No. 1 comb honey. 

Buyers like Mr. Muth have for some 
time back been finding it increasingly dif- 
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ficult to get enough comb honey to take 
care of their trade. Housewives have been 
asking for comb honey but are unable to 
get it. If this demand is not supplied, it 
will not be long before she will forget 
all about it. 


One trouble has been that beekeepers 
don’t know how to produce a really fine 
article. The stuff that they have put out 
has been of poor flavor and dark often 
times, and in many eases the combs have 
been travel-stained and not well filled out. 
In numerous cases brokers have bought 
up old granulated comb honey and dumped 
it on the market as good honey at ridicu- 
lously low prices to move it. The house- 
wife fooled once will never buy another 
pound of any comb honey. 

In localities where light good honey is 
produced, some of the best colonies should 
be devoted to the production of comb hon- 
ey. 

Beekeepers should see to it that their 
comb honey is consumed before it is gran- 
ulated. Tell the grocer to move it out 
where it can be seen and then, if neces- 
sary, give a live bee demonstration some 
Saturday to move the honey. 


The Southern Con- 
ference meeting at 
Nashville, on De- 
cember 1 and 2, was 
an unqualified suc- 
cess both from the standpoint of repre- 
sentative attendance from all over the 
country and from the standpoint of work 
done. Nineteen states were represented. 
As Nashville is centrally located many 
and most beekeepers came by auto and by 
train five hundred miles and more. The 
banquet on the evening of the 2d was a 
roar of good will and wit. When Guy Le- 
Stourgeon or Prof. J. M. Robinson act as 
toastmaster the occasion will not lack for 
fun. The sparring between Le Stourgeon 
and Robinson was a show in itself. 


The Southern 
States 
Conference 


The best part of the banquet and, in 
fact, of the whole conference was the 
fact that the North has joined hands with 
the South in the mutual development of 
the bee package business. According to 
the December American Bee Journal, it is 
stated that in 1879 A. I. Root originated 
the idea of shipping bees without combs. 
Could Mr. Root have seen how his little 
acorn has grown to a great oak he would 
have marveled as we do today. Here are 
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some figures from the Managing Direc- 
tor Prof. J. M. Robinson. 

During 1934 those subscribing to the 
agreement sold 240,184 queens and 208,730 
packages shipped, representing a 
total money value of $352,843.34. It 
is believed that the figures for 1935 will 
be even greater and yet the package bee 
businss has not reached its peak. The de- 
velopment of this phase of the industry 
has materially changed methods of man- 
agement in the North. Spring manage- 
ment, dysentery, and winter losses have 
been solved for the North. 

There were many other facts and fig- 
ures presented at the Southern Conference 
and these will be presented editorially and 
otherwise through these columns from 
time to time. 

This Southern Bee Shippers’ Federation 
of the Southern States Beekeeping Con- 
ference was a necessity and has come to 
help both the South and the North. It 
has, in fact, come to stay. 

The election of officers for the Federa- 
tion resulted as follows: President, F. L. 
Thomas; Secretary, E. G. LeStourgeon, 
For copy of the resolutions passed at the 
conference, see page 53. 


were 


There is sort of an 
undercurrent of 
feeling on the part 
of the jobless and of 
people just 
able to make ends 
meet, that the railroads, the banks, and 
the big corporations have no souls, and, 
of course, are eager to gobble up the lion’s 
share of everything. If these good people 
could see that these corporations are 
made up of little people with limited 
funds and how the men who control these 
corporations are trying to serve the pub- 
lie, they might come to a different conclu- 
sion. 

Along these lines it was heartening to 
see how, at the Southern Conference at 
Nashville, December 2, the great express 
companies are studying the problems of 
the transportation of package bees. Their 
research department is co-operating with 
the shippers and the Government Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory at Baton Rouge, La., to 
determine scientifically what causes the 
death of bees in transit. 

The result of their joint work was most 
interestingly explained at the Southern 


The Express 
Companies 

and Package 
Bee Business 


some 
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Conference at Nashville by V. M. Grims- 
ley, traveling commercial agent of the 
Railway Express Agency, with headquar- 
ters at Memphis. It is generally believed, 
he said, that package bees must be kept 
out of the sun. Instructions in red ink 
have been placed on the crates as if that 
were the only precaution. The companies 
had sent men along with packages of bees 
to destination to discover the cause of 
death, if possible. After repeated trips 
with the bees and after a conference with 
the shippers and the Government men at 
saton Rouge studying the same problem, 
they had come to the joint conelusion that 
unless the weather is excessively hot the 
sun light does little or no harm but lack 
of ventilation in a hot room or the lack 
of water on hot days judiciously sprayed 
on the cluster, are the most common 
causes of death. The packages must not 
be placed up tight against the wall; should 
be kept right side up. They should be 
placed where the air can circulate through 
the clusters. At times the express agent 
must send cooling sprays of water through 
the clusters but should be careful not to 
overdo it. Bees must not be put near 
stoves or radiator pipes; must be kept out 
of rain and should not be exposed to a 
cold below 40 degrees F.; bees should nev- 
er be sent in sealed cars. Shipper she ald 
notify consignee when bees are sent and 
when to expect them. Full instructions on 
how to take care of the packages on ar- 
rival should be given by shipper. 

Agents are instructed not to accept 
shipments of bees that will be on the road 
more than six days. These instructions are 
sent to all their agents on all their lines. 
Regular bulletins are sent to all their men 
from time to time. Before us is Right of 
Way Bulletin No. 4, Series No. 5, for 
April, 1935. Copies of this and others can 
be obtained of your express agent. 

Mr. Grimsley and those who were with 
him weleomed suggestions. This is our 
problem as well as yours. 


The Lure of The situation  re- 

i rarding searcity and 
High Prices and re on honey is 
Their Danger easing up somewhat 
from that stated on 
page 741 of our last issue. When prices 
did not advance materially some small 
and large lots of honey came out of hid- 
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ing. This was to be expected. While there 
is still a seareity of good honey, yet it is 
learned that some large buyers have a 
considerable quantity of honey on hand. A 
large number of small lots are now being 
offered probably in the fear that the mar- 
ket may go the other way. Whether there 
will be enough honey left to properly take 
care of bottlers and bakers is very much 
of a question yet. There is still a real dan- 
ger that honey that has been going into 
other food products to the extent of mil- 
lions of pounds annually may now for the 
want of enough to supply their demands 
at 
much cheaper substitutes, such as invert 


low enough figures, be displaced by 
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sugar syrup, corn sugar, or glucose. Pro- 
ducers holding back their honey when it 
has a market may find next year that the 
bakers have gone back to invert sugar 
syrup, which is always uniform in quality 
and lower in price than honey. The Ameri- 
can Honey Institute has induced bakers, 
candy makers and others to use honey to 
the extent of many millions of pounds. 
There is grave danger that we shall lose 
that market, and that it will take years 
to get it back. By all means keep the 
bakers supplied. Don’t let the lure of high 
prices on honey drive our best customers 
to using cheaper substitutes that are al- 
ways of uniform quality. 





“Swarming Out 


The December, 1885, issue of Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, carried an editorial under 
the above caption, written by the late A. L 
Root, and which reads as follows: 

“They left the old and went as 
far as a quarter of a mile. It is true, 
the parent stock suffered some depletion, 
but there is quite a goodly number left 
yet. It was not the queen but it was the 
queen clerk, Lizzie, and Ernest went 
along with her, to start a new home. The 
happy couple are just now on their way 
to visit friends in the East, but they ex- 
pect to be back in a few days, to take up 
their permanent abode within a quarter 
of a mile of the paternal mansion, as be- 
fore mentioned.” 


hive 


Our readers will be interested to know 
that the Senior Editor of Gleanings, Ern- 
est R. Root, or, E. R., as he is affectionate- 
ly known to thousands of beekeepers the 
country wife, cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary 
on December 15. A 


over, and his good 


in December” 


they have been wintering in the South. 
Mr. Root finished revising the new 1935 
edition of A B C and X Y Z of Bee Cul- 
ture while in Florida. This winter they 
hope to visit Texas and Louisiana, where 
Mr. Root will gather new material for 
Gleanings. As spring opens they will start 
to migrate northward to Medina, and will 
visit package bee shippers on the way. 
Mr. Root has traveled in every state of 
the Union as well as Canada and other 
foreign countries, contacting beekeepers 
and getting a close-up on beekeeping con- 
ditions. For four seasons he was with the 
DeLuxe Redpath Chautauqua circuits lee- 
turing and giving his live-bee demonstra- 
tions each day and sometimes twice a 
day. His experiences in handling vicious 
bees brought to him for demonstration pur- 
poses, also driving from one town to the 
next over all kinds of roads and in all 
kinds of weather to reach his Chautauqua 
appointments on schedule, would fill a 


book. Perhaps E, R. 





host of relatives and 
friends met at the 
Root home that eve- 
ning to join in the 
celebration. 


The happy couple, 





in spite of a half 
eentury of married 
life, fraught with 


strenuous social and 
business responsibil- 


ities, are enjoying 
normal health. For 


the past few years 





They celebrated a golden wedding anniversary. 


Root has done as 
much, or possibly 
more, than anyone 


else in popularizing 
honey from the plat- 
form. 

E. R. says he ex- 
pects to live to be 
100. If vigor of body 
and spirit and a 
keen interest in ev- 
ery project are cri- 
teria, he may easily 
reach his goal. 
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Gleaned by Asking 


THE EDITORS 





Early Inspection for Disease 

Question.—lIn my locality there is some Amer- 
ican foulbrood. Early in the fall I found a few 
colonies which were infected and I took care 
of them promptly. I rather think some other 
colonies may have picked up the disease from 
apiaries within flying distance late in the sea- 
son. What should I do next spring to cope with 
this situation ’—-Frank Gray, Pennsylvania 


Answer.—You should be on hand in 
the apiary when the bees take their first 
good flight early in the spring. If you see 
any hives that show no activity you 
should investigate the condition of these 
hives. All hives containing colonies that 
have died should have their entrances 
closed securely, or, better still, these 
hives should be removed from the apiary 
to the apiary house. In this way, you 
will obviate the possibility of dead dis- 
eased colonies being robbed out. As soon 
as the weather permits each colony should 
be checked through carefully for dis- 
ease. 

Stingless Bees 

Question.—Will you please give us any in- 

formation you may have regarding the new 


giant stingless bee '—W. L. Lahodney, Penn- 
sylvania 

Answer.—There are no giant stingless 
bees that we know of. It is perhaps fair 
to say that stingless bees are of no value 
commercially. They gather very little hon- 
ey and while they have no stings, they 
bite and annoy in a way that is very much 
worse than bees that have stings. They 
will crawl in the ears and up the nose, 
grab a hair, give it a double twist and 
then give a sound of E in a way that is 
most nerve-racking. There is a giant bee, 
known as Apis Dorsata, found in India 
and in some parts of the extreme east. 
They are only slightly larger than our reg- 
ular honeybees and are of no commercial 
value, and, worst of all, they are awful 
stingers. They will desert their nest on the 
least provocation. Sometimes a whole nest 
of bees will come out and attack man and 
beast. 

Algaroba Same as Mesquite 

Question—A member of our American Seed 
Trade Association asks if we know anything 
about a honey plant called algaroba. It is de- 
scribed as growing 30 to 40 feet high, blooms 
profusely over a long period and produces enor- 


mous crops of edible beans.—C. E. Kendel, 
Ohio 


Answer.—Algaroba is the same as mes- 
quite, which grows wild in Texas, Ari- 
zona, and the Hawaiian Islands. At the 


latter place it attains a great size. It is 
a very important honéy plant. 
Proper Size of Food Chamber 

Question.—I want to start using the food 
chamber next season and 1 am undecided as to 
which size of food chamber I should use, the 
full depth or shallow super. There is very little 
fall honey in this vicinity —W. A. Maple, Ne- 
braska. 


Answer.—When the food chamber was 
first used the shallow extracting super 
was considered large enough to meet or- 
dinary requirements. As a matter of fact, 
this sized super used as a food chamber is 
large enough for the majority of locali- 
ties, especially when the super is well fill- 
ed with honey. However, in some regions 
where there is practically no fall honey 
flow, the shallow extracting super is not 
large enough, and, consequently, colonies 
may run short on food during the spring 
months when an ample amount of stores 
are so necessary. In our opinion, the full- 
depth super is more satisfactory than the 
shallow extracting super, as a food cham- 
ber. This super when well filled contains 
an ample amount of stores, especially in 
regions where there is practically no fall 
honey, also during a cold spring when 
bees can not work normally. It has an- 
other advantage when used with standard 
hives in that the frames in the food cham- 
ber are interchangeable with the frames 
in the brood chamber. The deep food 
chamber hive lends itself to convenient 
manipulation, especially if it is desirable 
to divide colonies in the spring. 

A Little Trick That Works 

Question.—Referring to the editorial in the 
July, 1935, issue with the above title, it would 
seem to me that there is danger of the colony 
swarming out with the young virgin when she 
emerges. Would this plan work in the case of 
colonies run for extracted honey and the queen 
being caged in the top super above a queen- 
excluder! Would it not also work with a colony 
which had the swarming fever but from which 
the swarm had not yet issued? It would work 
like this: On the detection of swarming fever 
in a colony, cage the old queen and place her, 
as described, in the top super. Then destroy 
all queen cells but one. How about the young 
queen in this case? Would she lead out a swarm, 
leaving the old caged queen as well as queen 
cells which could have been started after the 
destruction of all the cells but the one from 


which she emerged '—Philip Bishop, Nova Sco- 
tia, 


Answer.—We find a few beekeepers 
using this method of swarm control and 
they find it satisfactory. Yes, this trick 
works in extracted honey production when 
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the old queen is caged in the top super 
above the queen excluder. As a matter of 
fact, the bees will continue to feed this 
old queen through the wire screen, for 
at least two months or perhaps longer. 
With reference to working this trick on 
colonies preparing for swarming, this 
same question has been asked by others 
recently. While we have never tried it on 
colonies preparing to swarm, it may work. 
We intend to try it this coming season. 
The main thing to keep in mind is to de- 
stroy all but one capped cell. In the case 
of preparation for swarming, the bees 
might possibly start more cells. It will 
be interesting to know what actually will 
happen when this trick is tried during 
the height of the season, when bees are 
preparing to swarm. 
Honeydew an Excretion from Insects 

Question.—aA teacher here in the high school 
says that honeydew is deposited on the leaves 
of trees by an insect. If I am not mistaken I 
have seen a statement in Gleanings that honey- 
dew is produced by evaporation from the leaves 
of certain trees and rising up meets a condi- 
tion in the atmosphere that condenses this hon- 


eydew vapor and it falls in showers like rain.— 
L. F. Candill, Kentucky. 


Answer.—Your teacher in your public 
school is correct in saying that honeydew 
is a secretion, or more exactly an excretion 
of certain insects that deposit the product 
upon the leaves of certain trees during 
certain seasons. In a few very rare in- 
stances there may be an exudation of sac- 
charine matter from the leaves of certain 
plants, but these cases are so very un- 
common that it is quite correct to say 
that honeydew is an excretion from he- 
mipterous insects, chiefly plant lice and 
scale insects. You will find an exhaustive 
article covering this subject in the A B C 
and X Y Z of Bee Culture. 

Combs of Honey Suitable for Package Bees 

Question.—Something happened to one of 
my colonies this last fall. The bees died late 
in November. | think the colony was queenless. 
Would these combs of honey be suitable for 


using in a hive being saved for package bees 
next spring’/—E. W. Anderson, Michigan. 


Answer.—Yes, these combs of honey 
will be just right for a package of bees 
next spring provided the colony did not 
die as a result of American foulbrood. You 
should examine the cells of the combs 
in the center of the hive, from which the 
last bees emerged, to see if there are any 
dried-down foulbrood seales lying length- 
wise in the bottom of the cells. If the 
combs are not diseased, they can be set 
aside and saved for package bees next 
spring. It would do no harm to have 15 
or 20 pounds of honey in the hive, or even 
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a greater amount would not be too much, 
because a package of bees requires con- 
siderable food from the time the bees are 
installed until the main honey flow is on. 
As a rule, bees get considerable nectar 
from fruit bloom and dandelion during 
the spring months, but if the weather is 
cold and unsuitable for bees to fly, they 
have to depend on food within the hive. 
If the combs of honey contain some pol- 
len, all the better. The bees need pollen 
for brood rearing in the spring. 


Hives Covered with Snow During the Winter 


Question.—Does it do any harm for hives to 
be completely covered with snow during the 
winter months ?—Frank C. Sloan, Ontario. 


Answer.—Colonies of bees occupying 
hives covered with snow during the win- 
ter have better protection than colonies 
not covered with snow. In fact, snow is 
splendid insulation for bee hives. It does 
no harm to examine the entrances of hives 
occasionally during the winter to see that 
they are not stopped up with ice or dead 
bees. As a rule, however, the bees keep 
the entranes clear. An ice or sleet storm 
may stop the entrances of hives for a 
short time, but, as a rule, the sun and the 
heat from the inside of the hive melts the 
ice away from the hive entrances. 

Moving Bees During the Winter 

Question.—I have ten colonies of bees that I 

wish to move to a new location about 40 yards 


away. When would be a good time to do the 
moving !—Chester B. Fuller, New York. 


Answer.—Right now wotld be a good 
time to move your bees, provided you do 
the moving very carefully, with as little 
disturbance as possible. Bees, after being 
confined in the hive for a time, during the 
winter, mark their locations when taking 
a flight. If you get the bees moved some 
time during the winter, before the first 
good spring flight, few, if any, of the 
bees will return to the original location. 
Selling Honey by Advertising in a Local Paper 

Question.—I have some honey to sell and it 
does not move very rapidly. 1 was wondering if 
advertising in my local paper would result in 
some sales.—William Randall, Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—By all means, put an ad in 
your local paper to let the people in your 
locality know that you have honey to sell, 
announcing the price you ask. If your 
price is reasonable, and if the honey you 
offer is of good quality, you are bound to 
develop a good business. Success depends 
on giving quality and service, also in 
keeping your name before the public con- 
tinuously. You do not require a large ad- 
vertisement, but rather a small continu- 
ous ad. 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 








As we embark on another year of bee- 
keeping, I try to visualize some of the 
beekeeping experiences you have had this 
past season. Wouldn’t it be interesting if 
we could get together in one big group to 
exchange experiences? Some of you may 
have met with difficulties, while others 
may have experienced unusual success. In 
many sections of the country this past sea- 
son was not very favorable for beekeep- 
ing. The excessive moisture or humidity 
in the atmosphere that prevailed in some 
regions seemed to affect normal nectar se- 
cretion. 

Beekeepers Are Optimists 

Even though in the past we may have 
experienced difficulties and failures, we 
look forward to the future, confident of 
success. Prospects are encouraging for the 
future. There is an increasing demand for 
honey. Neetar-secreting plants in most of 
the United States and Canada are in ex- 
eellent condition for the coming season, 
due to copious rainfall. 


Beekeeping in Different Latitudes 

We beekeepers in the northern United 
States and Canada, and similar latitudes, 
who have our bees in winter quarters may 
forget that there are beekeepers in other 
parts of the world, who either are get- 
ting ready for a honey flow, are in the 
midst of a honey flow, or, perhaps have 
just finished taking off surplus honey. In 
some of our extreme southern states, as 
for instance, southern Florida, Louisiana, 
Texas, and California, bees are able to 
gather some nectar and pollen during ten 
or eleven months of the year. 

Peculiar Ideas About Beekeeping 

Not so long ago, a lady wrote to this 
office for the price of a drone and a queen, 
stating that she wanted to start a colony 
of bees. Some of us who happen to know 
a little about beekeeping, would perhaps 
ask just as foolish a question about some 
other line of business that we know prac- 
ticaly nothing about. 

To many people, the word beekeeping 
calls up mental pictures of log gums, straw 
skeps or box hives, the quaint old keeper 
of the bees smoking his long pipe to quiet 
them, and the beating of kettles and pans 
to call down truant swarms. The old order 


of beekeeping is passing. A new era is be- 
ing ushered in. While modern beekeeping 
may have lost some of its original romance 
and poetry, it is still one of the most in- 
teresting and pursuits. 
Whereas, the old box hive, being inacces- 
sible was a closed book so far as acquir- 
ing a definite knowledge of bees was con- 
cerned, modern beekeeping has brought us 
the movable frame hive, which makes pos- 
sible the opening of the hive to remove 
the combs, to examine the brood and bees, 
to find the queen bee and to do whatever 
seems necessary for the welfare of the 
bees. 


fascinating of 


Some carry the idea that beekeeping is 
different from other lines of business, in 
that there is little if any work connected 
with it; that all the beekeeper has to do 
is maniplate the hives a bit during early 
summer, hive a few swarms, then recline 
in an easy chair under a shade tree and 
watch the bees bring in the honey. 

Modern beekeeping calls for the same 
eareful intelligent management that 
makes for success in other lines of busi- 
ness. To make beekeeping pay, one must 
grasp and apply the principles that govern 
success. The goal of the beekeeper should 
be to produce and market the maximum 
crop of honey at the minimum of expense. 


Adhere to Fundamental Principles 


As we go through this coming season of 
beekeeping together, I shall try to point 
out the fundamental principles in beekeep- 
ing and endeavor to have you adhere to 
them. These beekeeping principles are the 
same the world over, but their application 
varies as to locality. I shall have more to 
say about this later on. 

Beginners Having Bees 


To those of you who already have some 
bees, may I suggest that you spend as 
much time as possible during these winter 
months reading bee journals and good bee 
books? You can thus acquire the theory of 
beekeeping which can be put into practice 
later on. Theory and practice go hand in 
hand in attaining success. By all means, 
attend beekeepers’ meetings whenever you 
have an opportunity. You will thus get ac- 
quainted with other beekeepers and learn 
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something from them. You will also get 
helpful ideas from speakers on beekeep 
ing programs. Oftentimes a single idea 
gained at a bee meeting is worth many 
times the expense involved in attending 
the meeting. Never hesitate to ask ques- 
tions. If a speaker does not make his 
points clear, by all means ask him to re- 
peat. 


Bees in the northern United States and 
Canada require no attention during this 
month so long as they have ample stores 
and adequate protection against cold 
weather. After an is well to 
see that the entrances of hives are clear. 


ice storm it 


Bees should be disturbed as little as pos 
sible during the winter months. 


3eginners may become alarmed when 
hives of bees are covered up with snow. A 
heavy blanket of snow helps to protect 
the bees against the cold and should be 
left on the hives. Some years ago I visited 
my brother, a commercial beekeeper in 
Ontario, Canada, during the month of Feb- 
ruary. There was an unusual amount of 
snow in Ontario that winter, between 
three and four feet. I asked my brother 
how his bees were wintering. He said he 
thought they were all right. We walked 
out into the orchard and saw little mounds 
of snow where the hives were located. We 
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dug down through the deep snow to the 
alighting board of a hive and found the 
entrance open. There was a small space in 
front of the entrance where the breath of 
the bees within the hive had melted the 
snow. Some dead bees had been carried 
out of the hive. This heavy covering of 
snow helped to protect the bees against 
the severe cold. 
Those Beginning This Season 

To those of you who are planning to 
get some bees this coming spring, may 
that you manufae- 
turer of beekeepers’ supplies for a bee 


L suggest send to a 
supply catalog in which you will find hives, 
supers, and other bee appliances, also 
bee books described and priced. It will 
pay you to get at least one good bee book 
as soon as possible. Some beginners fail 
because they do not take time to become 
familiar with the principles that govern 
success in beekeeping. The old slogan, “Be 
sure that you’re right, then go ahead,” ap- 
plies to beekeeping as it does to other 
kinds of business. Send to the Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology, 
Washington, D. C., for their bulletins on 
beekeeping. 

In next month’s talks to beginners we 
shall consider the how and when of be- 
ginning beekeeping. 




















In the North colonies should be well packed and supplied with an ample amount of stores. A good 
windbreak is a decided advantage. 
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Just News 


EDITORS 





A beekeepers’ short course will be held North 


at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
January 14 to 16. The speakers are J. E. 
Starkey, L. R. Stewart, Aneta Beadle, F. 
B. Paddock, B. J. Wilkins, B. Elwood, and 
W. A. Horst. 

+ 


The Railway Express Agency in co-op- 
eration with the Department of Public Re- 
lations, New York City, issues a monthly 
Right Way Bulletin, which is sent to all 
express agents. The April, 1935, issue con- 
tained interesting and pertinent facts 
about bees, also information regarding the 
proper method of handling shipments of 
bees. 

* 


A short course in beekeeping will be 
held at the University of Manitoba, Win- 
nipeg, January 20 to 31. In addition to 
Prof. A. V. Mitchener and Mr. L. T. Floyd, 
the main speakers, eight others from uni- 
versity departments will appear on the 
program. The Manitoba Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet for two days during the 
last of the Course. 


A one-day meeting for beekeepers will 
be held on February 6, during Farm and 
Home Week in Manhattan, Kansas. The 
speakers will be Dr. C. L. Farrar, of the 
Intermountain Field Station of Laramie, 
Wyoming; O. S. Hare, Extension Entomol- 
ogist of the University of Nebraska; Ar- 
thur Allen, owner of the largest number 
of colonies in Kansas, and R. L. Parker, 
State Apiarist. 

2 


Following is a list of meetings sched- 
uled: Ohio State Beekeepers’ Association 
in conjunction with Farmers’ Week at Co- 
lumbus, January 28 to 30; Kentucky Bee- 
keepers’ Association, at Lexington, Janu- 
ary 28; New Jersey Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion at Trenton, January 30; Montgomery 
County (Ohio) at New Lebanon High 


School, January 8, 7:30 o’clock; Vigo 
County (Indiana) Beekeepers’ Associa- 


tion, at Honey Krushed Wheat Bakery, 
Terre Haute, situated on North Eighth St., 
January 22 (postponed from January 15); 


Dakota Beekeepers’ Association, 
at Fargo, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, January 15. 


Pledges for the American Honey Insti- 
tute from Alabama bee shippers so far are 
as follows: Jasper Knight, Hayneville, 
$25; W. E. Harrell, Hayneville, $25; M. C. 
3erry, Montgomery, $25; J. M. Cutts & 
Sons, Montgomery, $20; Bolling Bee Co., 
Bolling, $15; David Running, Sumterville, 
$15; W. F. Holder (Holder’s Apiaries), 
Citronelle, $15; W. J. Forehand & Sons, 
Ft. Deposit, $15; H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, 
$15; P. M. Williams, Castleberry, $12.50; 
Caucasian Apiaries, Brooklyn, $12.50; 
Taylor’s Apiaries, Luverne, $10; Citro- 
nelle Bee Co., Citronelle, $10; N. B. Smith 
Company, Calhoun, $10; Crenshaw County 
Apiaries, Rutledge, $5; P. B. Skinner, 
Greenville, $5; Calvert Apiaries, Calvert, 
$5; C. A. North, Birmingham, $5; Prof. 
J. M. Robinson, Auburn, $5; V. R. Tha- 
gard, Greenville, $5; Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Co., Greenville, $5; Thomas Atchison, 
State Apiarist, Montgomery, $5; J. F. 
MeVay, Jackson, $5; Tillery Brothers, 
Greenville, $3; Prof. F. E. Guyton, Au- 
burn, $2.50; Bagby Hall (Hanna Motor 
Co.), Birmingham, $2; Graydon Brothers, 
Greenville, $1. Total, $278.50. This is $50 
more than was pledged last year. 


A Resolution 
Whereas, the members of the Northern 
New York Honey Producers’ Association, 
assembled in annual session, December 7, 
1935, feel the death of Mr. D. R. Hardy, 
Burrville, N. Y., was a sincere loss to the 
bee industry, and whereas, he has helped 
many beekeepers with their problems; 
and, whereas, he was a staunch friend to 
many assembled; therefore, be it resolved, 
that we express our sincere sympathy to 
his wife, and family in his passing, and 
that the committee send a copy of this 
Resolution to Mrs. Hardy and family, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, and Watertown 
Daily Times.—Roy French, Leroy Keet, 

Kenneth Dixon, Committee. 
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Exhibit A---Minimum Prices for Marketing Agreement and 


License for Shippers of Package Bees and Queens 


Approved January 18, 


Section1 1. Minimum Prices to Consumers— 


Minimum prices to consumers for package bees, 


nuclei (comb packages), and queens are hereby 
established by the Control Committee pursuant 
to Article III of the Marketing Agreement and 
pursuant to Article II of the License for Ship 


Package Bees and Produced in 


pers of 
the United 


consumers, 


Queens 


States; and such minimum prices to 


until changed. shall be as follows: 


1. The 
from Nov 
than 
the 


price of shippt d or delivered 
May 31, shall 


cents each postpaid; and 


queens 


ember 1 to not be less 


seventy-five (75) 


price of queens shipped or delivered from 


to October 31 shall not be less than fifty 
The price of 


less than double 


June 1 


(50) cents each, postpaid each 
purely mated queen shall not be 
the price of each queen, postpaid. 

2. The price of each package of bees with one 
shipped or delivered from November 1 


be I than the 


queen, 
to May 31 


prices: 


shall not following 


(a) For two (2) pounds of bees net, $2.45 
each; and for three (3) pounds of bees net, 
$3.15 each. For each additional pound of bees 
added to such 2-pound or 3-pound packages not 
less than seventy (70) cents additional. 

3. The price of each package of bees with 


one queen, shipped or delivered from June 1 to 


October 31, shall not be less than the following 
prices: 

(a) For two (2) pounds of bees net, $1.95 
each: and for three (3) pounds of bees net, 
$2.55 each. For each additional pound of bees 
idded to such 2-pound or 3-pound packages not 
less than Sixty 60) cents additional 

4. When packages of bees mentioned in sub 
sections and 3 of this seetion are sold with 


out queens, the price of such queenless 
shall 


cified in 


packages 


not be less than the minimum prices spe 


such subsections after deducting the 


minimum prices for queens specified in subse 


tion 1 of this section. 

5 When packages of bees are shippe d by 
parcel post, the shipper shall charge the pur 
chaser postage and ten (10) cents per package 
above the prices scheduled in subsections 2, 3, 
and 4 of this section 

6. The prices of nuclei (comb packages) with 
one comb, two (2) pounds of bee net, and one 
queen, shipped or delivered from November 1 
to May 31, shall not be less than $2.45 each 
ind the prices of such nuclei containing three 

pounds of bees net shall not be less than 
$3.15 each. The prices for each additional comb 
added to any such nucleus shall not be less 
than forty (40) cents additional to the prices 
specified in this subsection for each 2-pound 
and each 3-pound nucleus; and the prices for 
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1935. 
each additional pound of bees in each such 
nucleus shall be not less than seventy (70) 


9 


cents additional to the prices for such 2-pound 


and 3-pound nuclei specified in this subsec- 


tion. 


7. The prices of nuclei (comb packages) with 


one comb, two (2) pounds of bees net, and one 
queen, shipped or delivered from June 1 to Oc- 
tober 31, shall not be less than $1.95 each; and 
the (3) 


less than $2.55 


prices of such nuclei containing three 
pounds of bees net shall not be 
each. The prices for each additional comb added 
to any such nucleus shali not be less than forty 
(40) 


this 


cents additional to the prices specified in 
for 
and 


subsection each 2-pound and each 3- 
the prices for each addi- 
tional pound of bees in each such nucleus shall 


(60) 


pound nucleus; 


not be less than sixty cents additional to 
the prices for such 2-pound and 3-pound nuclei 


specified in this subsection. 


Minimum Prices to Dealers.—Mini- 
mum prices to dealers for package bees, nuclei 


Section 2. 


(comb packages), and queens are hereby estab- 
lished by the Control Committee pursuant to 
article III of the Marketing and 
pursuant to article II of the License for Ship- 


Agreement 


pers of Package 
the United 


to dealers, 


3Jees and Queens Produced in 


States; and such minimum 


follows: 


prices 


until changed, shall be as 


1. Minimum prices to dealers for packages, 


nuclei (comb packages), and queens shall be 
the prices listed in Section 1 of this exhibit, 
less a discount of 15 per cent. 

Section 3. Definitions.—The following terms 
used in this exhibit shall have the following 


meanings: 


1. ‘‘Consumer’’ means any person who buys 


nuclei (comb packages), and/or 


packages, 


queens for the purpose of using them in honey 


production, and/or bee breeding, and/or polli 
nation, and who actually uses them for such 
purpose or purposes. 

2. ‘‘Dealer’’ means any person who buys 
packages, nuclei (comb packages), and/or 
queens for the purpose of re-selling them and 


who actually re-sells them to consumers or to 


other dealers, 


3. ‘‘Person’'’ means an individual, partner- 


hip, corporation, association, or any other busi- 


ness unit. 


Section 4. Basis of Prices.—Except as other- 
this the Mar 


spe- 


wise provided in exhibit or in 
License, all 
shall be F. O. B. 


licensee's place of business 
to- such 


Agreement and 


this 


keting prices 


cified in exhibit prices 
at the shipper's or 
or F, O. B. shipping 


place of business. 


point nearest 
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Detroit Convention 


E. R. ROOT 


(Continued from page 756, last issue.) 


Mr. Harold 
Marketing Service, gave a paper that is 


Clay, of the Government 


reproduced in full in this issue, page 9, 
because it could not be well 
densed without leaving out some impor- 
tant facts vitally important to the indus- 
try. 

At the closing session of the Detroit 
few 


very con- 


meeting, when comparatively were 
present, some of the most important talks 
were given. Among the number was one 
by Roy A. Dadant & Sons on 
“The Beeswax in the Arts.” 


Among other things he said: 


Grout, of 


Uses of 


Over a period of years United States beekeep- 
ers produce approximately 3,000,000 pounds of 
beeswax annually. During the same period of 
time industries in this country import approxi 
mately 4,000,000 pounds of beeswax. It is star- 
tling to note that more beeswax is imported 
than is produced by beekeepers of this country. 

The three largest consumers of beeswax rank- 
ing in order are the candle industry, the cos- 
metic industry and the bee-comb foundation in- 
dustry. While the beekeeper may suppose that 
the foundation industry is the largest consumer 
of beeswax it is not likely that more than a 
million pounds are used in this manner each 
year, leaving a majority of even the domestic 
wax to be used in the general trades 


The pharmaceutical trade uses beeswax in 
salves, ointments and similar products. The 
dental trade uses a pure beeswax impression 


of wax and a pink base plate wax. Polishes for 
floors, shoes, furniture, automobiles, stoves, 
leather, etc., require beeswax in many of their 
formulae. However, the use of beeswax in this 
respect has been greatly reduced by other waxes, 
the principle one being carnauba wax. Beeswax 
as an electrical insulation is not used as ex- 
tensively as is thought, being replaced by 
cheaper resins, waxes and wax-like compounds. 

Other usages include fillets for foundrymen, 
adhesive compositions, acid bottles, waterproof- 
ing purposes, chewing gum, grafting wax, inks, 
leather dressings, electroplating, erayons, wax 
figures. special lubricants, paints and varnishes, 
wood fillers, carbon paper, waxed paper, seal 
ing wax and thread wax. 

Due to the rapid substitution of other waxes 
for beeswax, it is often asked if beeswax will 
in time go begging on the market and become 
cheap in price. The opposite is true, however 
The consumption of beeswax has actually in- 
ereased due to the discovery of new uses and 
the increased volume in certain outlets such 
as the cosmetic industry. 

We should, however, bear in mind that our 
markets are highly competitive and encourage 
all producers to do their utmost in furthering 
the use of beeswax and to take pride in placing 
upon the market a high quality, uniform bees 
wax which will he easily marketed 


Educational Aids and Honey Production 

This subject was discussed by Prof. F. 
B. Paddock, State Apiarist, Ames, Iowa. 
This discussion, he said, was made with 
the full recognition that some beekeepers 
believe that educational aids make more 


beekeepers, more competition, and thus 
further depress the price of honey. Honey 
production can never be a closed industry. 
Bees are too easy to get, too generally dis 
tributed to keep out competition and be- 
sides bees are fundamentally related to 
agriculture in the pollination of the clo- 
vers and fruit trees. So we can not hope 
to close out the rest of the world. 

After working and teaching in Iowa for 
some years, he discovered several exten- 
sive beekeepers who were not known out- 
side of their communities. They live and 
die unto themselves. They are not trying 
to learn new methods or impart them to 
others. 


Ignorance regarding the use of 


modern labor-saving methods is all too 
common among them. With this ignorance 
goes a false economy as, for example, 
in using two-inch starters instead of full 
sheets; to use box hives or home made 
equipment. Closely following this is a 
form of shiftlessness. Some among this 
class will use good equipment, but temper- 
amentally are not fitted to use it for lack 
of knowledge. They do not attend the 
short courses that are free, nor do chey 
use bulletins sent out by the state or na- 
tion that are also free for the asking. 
Much less do they take a bee journal. The 
request for information on how to keep 
bees comes from without and not from 
within the industry. The interest among 
honey producers, he thought, has reached 
a low ebb. 

On the other hand, producers in other 
lines have sensed the value of educational 
aids that are available and, as a result, 
have been able to make big dividends in 
production returns. It is interesting to 
note, he said, in times like these that have 
just past, when overproduction was para- 
mount that those who are not trying to 
squeeze out other producers are instead 
endeavoring to develop a better technic 
by using educational aids. 

He then cited the educational aids of- 
fered by the state and nation. The gen- 
eral government, through its bee labora- 
tories and its bulletins, is ready to help. 
Many states also have comprehensive pro- 
grams for the development of the honey 
producing industry. He spoke of exten- 
sion activities that should be used and of 
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talks on bees over the radio. If there is 
any hope of developing the beekeeping in- 
dustry it is through these various educa- 
tional aids that were offered. To. small a 
proportion of beekeepers were nc' reading 
bee magazines. This is in contrast to prac- 
tically every other line of industry and 
should not be so. How can we, for exam- 
ple, eliminate disease among bees when so 
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many honey producers have satisfied them- 
selves that there is no such thing as a 
germ. 

So far, he said in closing, this has been 
a matter of house cleaning. It is time for 
honey producers to get together and de- 
cide on basie problems for the industry. 
Possibly the solution will depend on an- 
other generation. 





Resolutions by Southern Beekeepers’ 


Conference, Nashville, Tenn.., 


December 2, 1935 


WHEREAS: The Marketing Agreement for 
Package Bees and Queens has been of great 
benefit to the shippers of bees and queens, 
through price stabilization, by changing the 


red-ink years of 1932 and 1933 into reasonably 
profitable years of 1934 and 1935; and, 
WHEREAS: It appears that this Marketing 
Agreement will, if its provisions are observed 
by the industry, continue to be of substantial 
benefit to the industry during 1936 by prevent- 
ing destructive price cutting and by protecting 
the shippers from being over-reached by some 
large buyers who sometimes make misleading 
representations as to prices quoted; and, 
WHEREAS: It is believed that over 90 per 
cent of the shippers favor the marketing agree- 
ment and recognize its benefit, but, that due to 
fears that other shippers may not be complying 
fully with its provisions, a few of such ship- 
pers are failing in some respects to comply 
with the terms of the Agreement; and, 
WHEREAS: It is essential that all shippers 
be required to comply with the Agreement, oth- 
erwise the whole program will break down; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Control Committee be requested to respectfully 
urge the Secretary of Agriculture to take such 
steps, in the Federal Court or otherwise, as may 
be necessary to require all shippers to comply 
with the provisions of the Marketing Agree- 
ment and with all resolutions of the Control 
Committee made pursuant to the provisions of 
the Agreement. 
Introduced by E. C 
Approved by Committee 
Dadant, E. G. LeStourgeon. 
Unanimously carried 
WHEREAS: The need of investigation in the 
problems of bee culture peculiar to the central 
states has become more and more apparent, and, 
WHEREAS: The Problems of bee culture are 
such that investigations both at the point of 
origin and destination of the shipment of pack- 
age bees are necessary to the future welfare 
and development of this great industry; now, 
THEREFORE, be it resolved, that the South- 
ern Beekeeping States Federation in conference 
assembled at Nashville, Tennessee, December 2, 
1935, do request that a Fie!d Laboratory be es- 


Bessonet. 


E. R. Root, M. G. 


tablished in the North Central States by the 
U S. Department of Agriculture, and that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to Secretary 


Wallace with the request that he give it his 
earnest consideration for the earliest possible 
action. Southern States Beekeeping Conference. 

Nashville, Tennessee, Dec. 3, 1935. 

WHEREAS, the beekeepers of the Southern 
States have from time to time called attention 
to the great damage being done each year by 
the careless and wasteful habit of burning off the 
countryside, thus destroying valuable honey re- 
sources of the southeastern states; and, 

WHEREAS: The people of Florida have be- 
come aroused over this situation and are taking 
corrective measures 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
commend the Governor and the Legislature of 
Florida for the efficient work of the fire control 
board recently appointed by Governor Scholtz, 
and commend this policy to the adjoining states 
where efficient control methods are prac- 
ticed. Southern States Beekeeping Conference. 

Nashville, Tennessee, Dec, 3, 1935. 

WHEREAS, God in his infinite wisdom has 
called to the Great Home Yard above, not built 
with human hands, many of His workmen whose 
kindly faces and generous thoughts are missed 
at this meeting; and, 

WHEREAS: Many of these were earnest 
workers in our craft and always ready and 
anxious to serve their beloved fellow beekeep- 
ers; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: Thar we 
bow our heads in memory of D. D. Stover, and 
convey to his widow and friends a message of 
sympathy and condolence at this time. 

Southern States Beekeeping Conference. 

Nashville, Tennessee, Dec. 3, 1935. 

WHEREAS: It is the firm conviction of the 
heekeepers of the Southern States Beekeeping 
Federation, that the present method of disease 
control should be strengthened: and, 

WHEREAS: Certain Southern States, namely 
Missouri, Arkansas, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and others have no adequate inspection service, 
and in the case of Missouri at least does not 
even have an apiary act or any law pertaining 
to the control of bee diseases: 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
conference pledge its assistance to the beekeep- 
ers of the state affected and appeal to them to 
see that adequate control measures are adopted 
or provided in every state. 

Southern States Beekeeping Conference. 

Nashville, Tennessee, Dec. 3, 1935. 


less 
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Present Status of the Marketing Agreement and License 
for Package Bees and Queens 


(Excerpts from an address by R. H. McDrew, 
Marketing Specialist of the Agricultural Ad 
justment Administration, before the Southern 
Beekeeping Conference, held at Nashville, Ten 
nessee, December 2, 1935.) 

There has been a lot of “bull” and “ba- 
loney”—to say the least, misinformation 

circulated during the past few months 
with reference to the legality or constitu- 
tionality of the entire Agricultural Ad 
justment Act. Since those sections of the 
law authorizing marketing 
are a part of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, it seems to be rather generally assum- 
ed by those unfriendly to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act that, if the Hoosac 
Mills case, now pending in the Supreme 


agreements 


Court, to determine the validity of pro- 
cessing taxes, is decided against the Gov- 
ernment, the whole Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act will be “thrown out of the win- 
dow. This assumption is wholly unwar- 
ranted, and has no foundation either in 
law or fact, as I will explain later. 

First of all, pardon me for stating that 
[ have a doctor’s degree in law and prac- 
ticed that profession continuously for ten 
years. I mention this fact solely for the 
purpose of indicating to you that I may 
have some understanding of legal prob- 
lems associated with the work that I have 
been doing for the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration during the past two 
years. 

No one can know at the present time 
what action the Supreme Court will take 
with reference to the validity of process- 
ing taxes, for, indeed, it is doubtful if 
any individual member of the Supreme 
Court knows what the decision will be. 
But, for the purpose of discussion, let us 
assume that the Supreme Court will in 
due time decide that processing taxes 
were illegally levied as contended by the 
Hoosae Mills. That assumed unfavorable 
decision would have no more effect upon 
that part of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act which authorizes marketing agree- 
ments than the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Lindbergh 
legality of the 
Hauptmann. The 
the taxing power of the Government, the 
delegation of the power to levy taxes, and 
perhaps other legal or constitutional ques- 
tions. The section of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act which authorizes the Secre 


ease as to the 
Bruno 
involves 


conviction of 


Hoosae case 


tary of Agriculture to enter into market- 
ing agreements is entirely disassociated 
from the provisions of that Act authoriz- 
ing the levying of processing taxes. 


It is important, therefore, to note here 
that one section of the Act provides: “If 
any provision of this Act, or the applica- 
bility thereof to any person or circum- 
stances, is held invalid, the remainder of 
this Act and the applicability of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby.” 


Il can not emphasize too strongly that 
there is not now pending in the Supreme 
Court, or any lower Federal Court to my 
knowledge, any case which questions the 
legality or constitutionality of that see- 
tion of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
which authorized the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to enter into marketing agree- 
ments with the handlers, shippers, or pro- 
ducers of agricultural products. 


While it is true that the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was amended in some 
particulars since the Marketing Agree- 
ment and License for Package Bees and 
Queens became effective, yet the amended 
Act in no way affects marketing agree- 
ments or licenses in effect prior to the 
time of such amendment. The amended 
\ct specifically sets forth: “Nothing con 
Act shall (a) invalidate 
any marketing agreement or license in 
existence on the date of the enactment 
thereof, or any provision thereof, or any 
act done pursuant thereto, either before 
or after the enactment of this Act, or (b) 
impair any remedy provided for on the 
date of the enactment thereof for the en- 
forcement of any such marketing agree- 
* * * 


tained in this 


ment or license, 


The fact is that, from both a legal and 
standpoint, the Marketing 
Agreement for Package Bees and Queens 
is nothing more than a plain simple con- 
tract—yjust a 


practical 


contractual obligation be- 
tween the shippers and the Secretary of 
Agriculture whereby the shippers agree 
to do certain things, the purpose of which 
is to provide the machinery for the im- 
provement of prices of package bees and 
queens. The files of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration now contain 


copies of this Marketing Agreement— 
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which might be well termed a marketing 
contract—which have been individually 
signed by more than ninety per cent of 
the present shippers of package bees and 
queens. These signed agreements or con- 
tracts are just as valid and legally en- 
forcible as any contract which a shipper 
might make with his neighbor for the 
purchase or sale of honey or any other 
product. 

Now, if you, mister shipper, signed 
this agreement—this contract regulating 
the sale of package bees and queens—you 
solemnly bound yourself to do certain 
things. Let us examine this Agreement for 
a moment to ascertain some of the more 
important things which you agreed to do. 
With reference to sales prices, section 1 
of Article III of the Agreement provides: 
“The contracting shippers agree that the 
Control Committee shall establish, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary, a sched- 
ule of prices which shall be the minimum 
prices at which they will sell or offer for 
sale package bees, nuclei and/or queens 
following the effective date thereof, and 
that said schedule of prices shall remain 
in effect until altered, amended, or can- 
celled by the Secretary or by the Control 
Committee with the approval of the Secre- 
tary.” 

The Control Committee has, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
established a schedule of prices and all 
shippers have received due notice of those 
prices. Furthermore, those prices will re- 
main effective until such time as the ship- 
pers are notified of changes or cancella- 
tions. Therefore, mister shipper, when you 
signed this Marketing Agreement you 
agreed to abide by these established 
prices. 

Likewise, with reference to terms of 
sale for package bees and queens, “The 
contracting shippers agree to replace 
without charge, all queens which arrive 
dead or in a deformed or abnormal condi- 
tion.” Also, “The contracting shippers 
agree to ‘make certain replacements un- 
der certain conditions when a large per- 
centage of the bees arrive at their destina- 
tion dead.’ Furthermore under section 6 of 
Article ITV you agreed ‘not to allow any 
discounts, commissions, or rebates, extra 
packages, nuclei, or queens, or grant any 
special concessions whatsoever that would 
reduce the prices below those established 
by the Control Committee with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary.’ ” 
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You also agreed not to indulge in false, 
untrue, or misleading statements or ad- 
vertising with reference to your business 
or the business of any other shipper. 

In the matter of reports (see Article VI 
of the Agreement) you agreed to make 
certain reports to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture upon his request. Although the 
Secretary of Agriculture has not made any 
request for information up to the present 
time, it may be possible that he will do 
so, if section 5 of Article VI is not com- 
plied with by shippers, which provides as 
follows: “Each contracting shipper shall 
report to the Managing Director his or its 
total receipts, total shipments and amount 
of unfilled orders, and such other infor- 
mation necessary to the enforcement of 
this Agreement requested by the Manag- 
ing Director on printed forms mailed for 
this purpose. * * * * ” 

Under Article LX of the Agreement, you 
solemnly agreed that “the Control Com- 
mittee is authorized to incur such expenses 
and make such expenditures as may be 
necessary in the performance of its fune- 
tions and each contracting shipper shall 
be subject to his pro rata share of the 
cost of establishing and maintaining this 
Agreement.” 

The Control Committee took action un- 
der this authority which you gave them 
and made assessments for the necessary 
expenses which you agreed to pay when 
you signed the Agreement. There is no le- 
gal way by which you can avoid payment 
of this assessment unless you were a minor 
or otherwise legally incompetent when you 
signed that document. 

It has been reported that some of the 
shippers who have signed this Agreement 
have not paid their share of these author- 
ized expenses because some political or 
other rumor has told them that the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act was about to be 
declared unconstitutional, which would 
result in these shippers’ contracts (Mar- 
keting Agreements) being shown to be il- 
legal. As I have emphatically stated be- 
fore, this is a legal impossibility. For it 
is one thing to attempt to force someone 
to do a thing which he has not agreed to 
do, but it is quite another to require an 
individual to do what he has agreed to 
do. There may be some legal question 
about the former, but none about the lat- 
ter. 

The Secretary has legal authority to 

(Continued on page 59.) 
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BUY AND SELL HERE 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate 7 cents per counted word each in 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding 





HONEY FOR SALE FOR SALE—Comb, also extracted in sixties. 


Sample, 15c. C. Holm, Genoa, Il 





The reliability of honey sellers is not guar 


: GCLDENROD aster honey, 6c per lb. Sample 
anteed, although strict references are required . 


free. John Thompson, Rt. 3, Cambridge, Md. 











COMB and extracted. Howard Grimble, Hol WRITE me for prices and samples of honey 
comb, N. Y I can please you. Thos. D. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind. 
CHOICE clover honey, new 60's. Don Barrett, TUPELO HONEY—New 60-lb. cans, 8c per 
Howell, Mich lb Anthony Bros. Honey Co., Apalachicola, 
FANCY clover and fall honey. Kalona Honey Florida eeeeeeniineimmameniniaa a 
Co., Kalona, lowa OUR 1936 crop of best Michigan clover hon 
NEW crop clover comb and extracted. C. B ey should be ready for the market in July 


, Speak for your requirements. E. D. Townsend 
Howard, Genevi peas : i 
loware reneva ™ & Sons, Northstar, Michigan 


CHOICE white clover honey in 60-lb. cans. - 


- meas FOR SALE-—Well ripened white sweet clo 
J. E Moore, Tiffin, Ohio . ver honey. Don't let your customers be without 

MICHIGAN white extracted in 60's. M. H honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 

aie SAl—ftever extracted. fe. Greaten ducers Association, Denver, Colo : ~ 
Honey Company, Creston, lowa FORTY THOUSAND pounds of the famous 
“FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey M. oo district light amber extracted honey to 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. clarified and packed to order in new six 
a - ties or pails, wholesale: ton or carload from a 

CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new modern packing plant. Uvalde County Apiaries, 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich J. A, Simmons, Sabinal, Texas 





~ WHITE clover comb and extracted honey ee 
Porterholm Apiaries Adrian, Mich | HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
CLOVER extracted, extra white, new sixties 
Te. lL. R. VanDevier, Medina, Ohio BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
~~ CLOV ER comb, 14-02. or more, $ ¥ |} guarantee any honey buyer’s financial responsi 


_. - : : ’ » bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
Clarence Engle, Kearneysville, W. Va | only, or on C. ©. D. terms except when the 








FOR SALE—White amber and buckwheat ex- | buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
tracted. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville N. ¥ | with the sellers 

MICHIGAN choice clover honey, case, $8.40 WANTED —Honey. Russell Smalley, Rippey, 
Sample, 10¢ Abel Totems, Owosso Mich lowa g : 

FOR SALE Clover and buckwheat extracted | 7 WANTED Comb and extracted honey. Wm. 
in 5 and 10-lhb. tins. Walter Severson, Altamont March. 12801 Woodland Ave Cleveland Ohio. 
N.Y . ‘ , io. 
-—— a — SOUR HONEY? Will buy several cases (light) 

MICHIGAN'S finest well ripened white hon sour honey. Daniel ‘ Nellis 2916 Wieete e3t 
ey in new 60's. Sample, 15c. Jay Cowing, Jen Flint. Mich , , 
son, Mich = = . — —s 
—--- - -- ——a — - - "ANTED Comb and extractec honey. Mai 

FINEST clover honey, case, $8.40. Sample, | ample. state quantity and price Sherfick 
10c. Martin & Fuller, 220 South Dewey, Owos | Farms, Shoals, Ind : 
a | —WANTED—H rad mber and 
—— . —— . - VANTED oney all grades, amber an 

MICHIGAN Ss best clover and ambe rextract- | capping melter honey our specialty. Blue Rib 
ed honey, new 60's. Sample, 10c, C. C. Cham bon Honey Co., Gurnee, III 


berlin, Romeo, Michigan 


—_— SPOT’ CAS "AID FOR COMB AND aX: 
CLOVER honey. choice SH PA FOR MB AND EX 


ripened on_ bees TRACTED IIONEY. Send samples and best 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. J erlang ( W ennier Co a , Oconomowoc 
Sichinan Geaver TM. Chic. . \eppler mpany, onomowoc, 
RASPBERRY HONEY for sale, in 10-Ib. cans ~ WANTED—Car lots or less, clover extracted 


for $2.00 a can, postpaid. Sample for 20c,. Elmer 


- honey and light amber, new cans. Clover Blos 
Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, Mich ow nag oo ey ee a over Bk 








a a ' som TIloney Co., 712 Kossuth St., Columbus 
THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens Ohio 
W rite for cireular \lamance see Company WANTED—HONEY FOR CASH. Truck lots 
Geo Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. ¢ = or irloads, good Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
FOR SALE Niece clover extracted filtered Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas and wes 
through muslin. 7%ec: dark amber. 6%ec per tern honey. We are large cash buyers. Write us 
pound; two 60-lb. cans to case. H. G. Quirin W. F. Straub & Co., Chicago, I. 
Bellevue, Ohio = ———— __ WANTED Honey and beeswax. Beekeepers 
NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon will find it to their advantage to communicate 
ey. buckwheat and clover, any quantity. all size with us. Please send sample, state quantity 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- | available and prices. California Honey Com- 
ward T. Cary. Midland Ave. and Tallman St pany, Hamilton & Company, Agent, 108 W 
Syracuse, N. Y | Sixth St., Los Angeles, California. 
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WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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WRITE me your wants for package bees. My 
proposition will please you. Leonard S. Griggs, 
711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 








FOR SALE | 


HELP WANTED 





YOUR wax worked into plain medium brood ! 
foundation for 15c per pound; thin super, 22c. | 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Lowa. | 











ELECTRICAL uncapping ~ knives, ~ $10.00 
each, with thermostat, $14.00. Paul Krebs, 
8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








ble wooden covers; 200 4% supers painted like 
new. Harold E. Ault, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


FRAMES—Standard Hoffman, $29 50 per 
1000. Other supplies. Price list free. Northern 
Bee & Honey Co., Osceola, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—Comb foundation at reduced 
prices. Plain, wired, and thin section Wax 
worked at lowest rates. E. S. Robinson, May- 
ville, N. Y 

QUALITY bee supplies. Prompt shipment. 
Reasonable prices. We take honey and beeswax 
in trade for bee supplies. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Mich, 

STRAW BEE HIVES for roadside honey sell 
ing stands; English and landscape gardens; es 
tates. Photos on request. G. Korn, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 

WIRED FRAMES—Shipped K. D., nail up 
perfectly, no warped combs. Let us prove it. 
Discount on trial order. Catalog free. A. E. 
Wolkow Co., Hartford, Wis. 


- | 
BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
| 


























prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ <Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 





FOR SALE — Fine quality queen-mailing 
eages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 








BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
PACKAGES for 1936. No increase in price 
J. M. Cutts & Sons, Rt. 1, Montgomery, Ala 


CHOICE Italian queens. White Pine Bee 
Farms, Rockton, Pa. With Gleanings from 1911. 





GOOD young Italian queens mailed any time. 
Order now, 75c each. D. W. Howell, Shellman, 
Georgia 


WE solicit an opportunity to bid for your 
1936 package bee and queen requirements. Cit 
ronelle Bee Co., Citronelle, Ala. 





ITALIANS and CAUCASIANS. When in the | 
market for queens and bees, get in touch with 
Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, Texas. Agents for 
Pinard Nailless queen cage. 


FOR SALE—300 colonies of bees in modern 
10-frame standard equipment, well located in 
6 yards; they have lots of honey and extracting 
equipment. Bees guaranteed free from disease. 
T. W. Burleson & Son, Waxahachie, Texas. 

BEST Mountain Gray Caucasian bees and 
queens. Select queens, 75c; 2-pound package 
with queen, $2.45; 3-pound package with queen 
$3.15. Booking orders without deposit. Full 
weight. Safe arrival guaranteed, P. B. Skinner 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala 

‘“*CAUCASTAN”’ package bees and queens for 
spring delivery. Untested queens, 75c¢ each: 2- 
lb. pkg. with queen, $2.45 each; 3-lb. pkg. with 
queen, $3.15 each. Shipping season begins April 

Safe arrival and satisfaction. Lewis & Til- | 
lery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala 

















WANTED—Reliable single helper on bee and 
fruit farm. State wages expected. Wm. Falk, 
Morrison Farm, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








A BEEKEEPER, carlot caliber, fireweed ter- 
ritory, Pacific coast, French preferred. Also one 
helper. Address Box 1, Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, Medina, Ohio, 





bama apiaries. Experienced queen breeder pre- 
ferred. Give full particulars in first letter. Ref- 
erences required. David Running, Filion, Mich. 


HELP WANTED—Two or three men of ex- 
perience, one expert and one helper who has 
had some experience with bees. Describe your 
experience and ability in first letter fully. M. 
E. Ballard, Roxbury, N. Y. 











SITUATION WANTED 


BEEKEEPER-FARMER. Steady. Write fully. 
Canteen, 3087 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

EXPERIENCED beekeeper wants work with 
package shipper. A. C. Lettner, Fountain City, 
Wis. 

WANTED in the South, position as manager 
of commercial apiary or operate large queen 
vard and would purchase interest if desired. 
Or in the North to operate on shares of 400 or 
more colonies for honey. Long experience Ref- 
erences if requested. Julius Victor, 3665 Mary- 
land, Detroit, Mich 











DAIRY GOATS 

DATRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 618, Fair 
bury, Nebr., monthly magazine, 25c yearly, 5 
months, 10c. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





GENERAL job printing. A. Matson, 21513 
Donaldson, Dearborn, Mich. 


PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


Ali Shipments Covered by State Inspection. 


SHASTA APIARIES 


SHASTA, Shasta Co., CALIF. 
Geo. W. Moore F. W. Chapman 











Dependable Italian Queens 
INSTANT SERVICE 
CODE PRICES 
15% discount to dealers 
CALIFORNIA APIARIES 
J. E. Wing. Cottonwood, California. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 


BROOKLYN, ALABAMA 





Breeders of Mountain Grey Caucasian 
Bees and Queens. Write for our 
descriptive circular. 
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THE BEE MAGAZINE WITH THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 


Dear Readers 


We are glad that our selection of articles, 





news items, ete., has met with such fine 
approval. We will continue to search for 
those interesting profitable experiences 
that are valuable to every beekeeper. Your 


letters are read with pleasure. 


Editors 


E. R. Root 
M. J. Deyell 
H. H. Root 








GOOD NEWS 


Friends in Canada 


We take pleasure in announcing that the 
subscription price in Canada will be the 
same as in the United States. 








Gleanings in Bee Culture 
MEDINA, OHIO 


Established 1873. 


ONE YEAR, $1.00; TWO YEARS, $1.50; THREE YEARS, $2.00. 
Other countries, 25c per year additional for postage. 
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McDREW ADDRESS AT NASHVILLE 
(Continued from page 55.) 
eancel this Marketing Agreement and 
probably would cancel it if a majority of 
the shippers dcsired that such action be 
taken. However, statements made to me 
today by shippers and representatives of 
shippers indicate that a very large ma- 
jority of the shippers desire this Agree- 

ment to be continued. 

If that is the desire of the industry, then 
certainly appropriate action should be 
taken to require all shippers to comply 
with the provisions of this Agreement, 
which they so anxiously and willingly 
signed when the prices of package bees 
and queens were not more than 60 per cent 
of what they are today under the Market- 
ing Agreement. The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act and the regulations of the Sec- 
retary prescribe procedures to require 
shippers to comply with this Agreement. 
Here are appropriate provisions of the Act 
with reference to this matter of enforce- 
ment: 

“(6) The several District Courts of the 
United States are hereby vested with jur- 
isdiction specifically to enforce, and to 
prevent and restrain any person from vio- 
lating the provisions * * * of any order, 
regulations, agreement, or license hereto- 
fore or hereafter made or issued pursuant 
to this Title of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act) in any proceeding now pending 
or hereafter brought in said Courts.” 

“(7) Upon the request of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, it shall be the duty 
of the several District Attorneys of the 
United States, in their respective Dis- 
tricts, under the direction of the Attorney 
General, to institute proceedings to en- 
force the remedies provided for in this 
Title (the Agricultural Adjustment Act.)” 

In this brief discourse an endeavor has 
been made to make it clear to shippers 
what their legal obligations under this 
Agreement are, to say nothing of the mor- 
al obligations for each shipper to co-op- 
erate with other shippers to improve the 
economic conditions of the bee and queen 
shipping industry. In the face of these 
clear legal obligations and duties, it is 
doubtful that if any shipper who is not 
misled as to what his obligations are, will 
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refuse to do what he agreed to do with 
reference to maintaining prices, making 
reports to the Managing Director and pay- 
ing his share of the expenses of maintain- 
ing the program. However, if some shipper 
stubbornly refuses to comply with his 
contract or agreement, the way is clear 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to cause 
appropriate action to be taken to require 
such recalcitrant shipper to comply with 
his contract. 

Of course, this marketing program was 
initiated by the shippers, and it is still 
their program. The future course of the 
Secretary of Agriculture will undoubtedly 
be determined largely by the desires of 
the industry itself. At the present time 
it appears that the industry has turned 
the “go” sign into view. 











Do You Want Service and 


Satisfaction? 


Try Merril 


Mississippi’s Oldest Shipper 


Italian 
Bees - Queens 


Guaranteed Delivery 
Code Prices 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 
BUCATUNNA, MISS. 























‘BETTER BRED BEES’’--3-BANDED ITALIANS 


If you could read some of the nice letters we receive, thanking us for the good quantity and 
prompt service last season, we believe you would try our bees, too. Why not book your order 
now? No deposit required. Prices the same as last season. 


CALVERT APIARIES 


CALVERT, ALABAMA 
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omb Foundation 


Made from pure beeswax on an exchange basis or 
for cash. 


ives and Frames 


Located as we are in the Pacific Northwest Lumber 
Center, we have access to a grade of soft pine at 
lowest prices. 


A complete line of Beekeepers’ Supplies carried. 


Bees and Queens sold. 


WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO., PORTLAND, ORE. 


5205 8S. E. 82nd Avenue. 





Package Bees for 1936 


The impressive increase in honey consumption during the last few years and the present 
shortage of honey have further stimulated another great increase in our bee production for 
1936 
The general opinion is, that those who are prepared with heavy honey production will 
reap the benefits in 1936 
The current price of honey justified increasing production or the splendid work of honey 
advertising agencies, both in the United States and Canada will be, in a great measure, 
nullified if the users of honey are forced to use substitutes 
Our volume of business in 1935 almost doubled that of 1934 and we attribute this to our 
good service and satisfied customers 
We solicit early booking. No deposit required, Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. No 
disease, Only young bees and queens shipped 

Selected laying queens ‘ 75c each 
2-lb. pkg. bees with queen. . .$2.45 each 3-lb. pkg. bees with queen... .$3.15 each 


Come in your truck, if you wish. We are located on a main paved highway 


Garon Bee Co., Donaldsonville, La. 








A G od R i t G aS THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 
°o u e ° °o y nal in Great Britain, and the only international 
Buy your bees and queens from bee review in existence Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 

ALABAMA APIARIES apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. stamps. Membership of the Club, including sub- 

Book your order early. Queens, 75c. scription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, 

¢ ~ srockhill, London Road, Camberly, Surrey, Eng- 


Packages, $2.45 and $3.15. | tome. 
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We Are 











Pictured here are my men and truck unloading one of the many carloads of the soft white 
Beehive Pine we are manufacturing into bee h ves, This is a special soft textured beehive 
pine, manufactured into lumber by one of the largest and best equipped saw mills in the 
United States. This manufacturer tells us that he is selling several other large beehive fac 
tories exactly the same grade, same quality material used for the same purpose 


Here at our factory we have equipped ourselves with practically every ava‘lable laber and 
time saving equipment for manufacturing beehive parts rapidly, smoothly and accurately. 
We have no high paid officials. We pay no dividends to stockholders. We have no unneces- 
sary expenses here. Due to these and many other economies we are able to offer you first 
class beehives at a substantial saving 


We are aiming at perfection in the manu-acture of beehives here at Paducah. We are posi 
tive that the hives we are now manufacturing will please you completely. T'aat the fit will 
be exact, that the lumber will be as soft. and that vou will find them first grade in every 
respect 

We will appreciate a trial order, and if on examination the supplies do not please you in 
every way, you may return them and we will refund your money plus transportation charges. 
We are taking all the risk in offering you this proposition. Don't you think it would pay 
you to investigate our supplies before you p'ace your 1936 order? 

SINGLE SAMPLE FRAMES MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. WE OFFER EARLY ORDER 
DISCOUNTS FOR JANUARY SHIPMENT ONLY. 1936 CATALOG WILL BE MAILED 
LATE IN JANUARY. WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW. 


The Walter T. Kelley, Paducah, Kentucky 


MANUFACTURER OF BEE SUPPLIES 











Something to Think About 


When you buy on price you can never be sure 


It’s unwise to pay too much—but it’s worse to pay too little. 
When you pay too much, you lose a little money, that is all! 








sut when you pay too little, you sometimes lose everything because the 





product was incapable of doing the thing it was bought to do. 
The common law of business balance prohibits paying a little and getting a lot—it 
can't be done 
If you deal with the lowest bidder it is well to add something for the risk you run—and 


if you do that you have enough to pay for quality. 


BUY YOUR PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS FROM 


THE PUETT COMPANY, HAHIRA, GEORGIA 


**Where satisfaction is a certainty.’’ 
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A Happy and 


Prosperous New Year 
to You 


Jensen’s Apiaries will be at your service 
with more prime young bees, finest young 
queens, and the kind of service that brings 'em 
back, in 1936 

You will not get better weights, or higher 
quality bees and queens than we ship, regard- 
of claims. The Marketing Agreement is 
your protection as well as ours. Your problems 


less 


are our problems. Your interests are our in- 
terests; better beekeeping is our mutual en- 
deavor; so let’s work together for mutual 
gain. 


Promote the use of honey through the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, and we will all be sitting 
pretty. 

PRICES TO JUNE 1: 
2-lb. pkgs. with select 1936 queens, $2.45 each. 
3-lb. pkgs. with select 1936 queens, 3.15 each. 


Additional pound of bees.......... 70c per Ib. 
Select Untested Queens ........... 75¢c each 
We guarantee: Freedom from disease, pure 


Italian stock. All queens to be mated and laying 
properly before shipment. Prompt shipments 
and arrival in good condition. 


> a. . 
Jensen’sApiaries, Macon, Miss. 
(Formerly Crawford, Miss.) 

The Home of ‘‘Magnolia State’’ Strain Italians. 





EDWARDS "5745 


BUY NOW .. SAVE MONEY 


Protect your buildings from 
ad fire, lightning, wind and 
_-Sweather before advancing 
costs force next price raise. 
. Send roof measurements. 















Ask for Catalog 88 . . 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


133-183 SUTLER STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 





PATENTS—C. J. WILLIAMSON 


Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. O. 
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Swarming—lIts Control and 


Prevention 

by L. E. Snelgrove, M. A., M. A. B. Sc. 

Including new and easy methods of preven- 
tion involving little labor, no caging of queen 
or destruction of cells—no interruption of lay- 
ing or honey-gathering, immediate occupation 
of supers, annual requeening, increase or not 
1s desired. Postpaid, $1.00. 


SNELGROVE, Bleadon, Somerset, England. 





CAUCASIAN POUND BEES AND 
QUEENS 


Until June Ist, queens by mail, untested, any 
number, 75c each; select tested, $2.00; breed- 
ers, $5.00. Pound bees, express collect, 2-Ilb 
pkgs., with queens, each, $2.50; heavier pkgs., 
add 75e¢ per lb. Nuclei and full colonies. Write 
for prices 


BOLLING BEE CoO., BOLLING, ALA. 


ey Carniolans 
ay 


4 Caucasians 


Very gentle at all times, very prolific, wonder- 
ful workers. Ask for my free paper and learn 
more about these races. Queens and packages 


nh season, 


ALBERT G. HANN, GLEN GARDNER, N. J. 
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Package Bees 


WITH IMPORTED ITALIAN 
QUEENS FOR SPRING 
DELIVERY 
Same prices as 1935. 


Book your order and reserve 
shipping date 


a 











THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 


WINNSBORO, LA., RT. 1. : 
J. J. Seott. ' 
' 


























COMMERCIAL QUEEN BREEDERS 


Post Office, Montegut, La. 





A SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURED FROM THE ‘‘WOOD ETERNAL.”’ 
A FULL LINE OF BEE SUPPLIES. 
WE SOLICIT THE OPPORTUNITY TO BID FOR YOUR FUTURE REQUIREMENTS. 
STANDARD PRICES FOR PACKAGES AND QUEENS. 


Med Slick (Uuiaries (c (Po, 


TO OUR MANY FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS 
WE TEND THE SEASON’S GREETINGS 


PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS 


Telegraph Office, Houma, La. 
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Packages and Preparedness 


FOR 1936 


Will you be ready for the coming season? A honey shortage is already reported in 
many sections of the country and prospects for the honey producers were never more 
encouraging than now. We have never stopped and will have everything in readiness 
in advance of the season which will enable us to give customers 100% service. Added 
expense on our part to improve quality and shipping makes our prices the lowest ever, 
but our prices will be the same and the difference will be passed on to you in higher 
quality. Last season was the greatest in our history, more bees and queens shipped, 
but we are expecting the coming season to be far greater and we are prepared to meet 
it with a larger output, higher quality and better service. We urge customers to book 
their orders now, have everything ready in advance of the season and be assured of 
your bees when wanted. 


Young Laying Italian Queens 75c each, any number. 

Tested Italian Queens, $1.50 each, any number. 

Two-pound packages Italian bees with Queens, $2.45 each, any number. 
Three-pound packages Italian bees with Queens, $3.15 each, any number. 


Safe arrival, freedom from disease and satisfaction guaranteed. All orders will be 
greatly appreciated and none will be too large or small for us to handle as our output 
will be around 500 packages per day during the main shipping season. If not acquaint- 
ed with us, our bees, or service, ask any of our customers, or refer to any bee supply 
house or any bee journal in the U. 8S. or Canada. 


We are also dealers for Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation at Catalog Prices. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia 


(The Home of Quality Products) 











Italian Package Bees 


and Queens for 1936 


BETTER SERVICE AND HIGHER 
GRADE PACKAGES 





Three-band Italian 
Queens and 
Combless 
Package Bees 


Very likely the demand for pack- 
As good as there are shipped in as light age bees will double the supply. W: 
urge you to play safe, and help us to 
help you, by placing your order 
NOW for delivery in the spring, 
when wanted. Reserve your shipping 
dates early and do not be dissap- 


built packages as it is safe to ship in. 
Shipped on the day you want them. 


State health certificate with each ship- 


ment. Enough overweight is added to 
take care of shrinkage while en route. 


PTT TTT | 


Live arrival guaranteed. No orders too 
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large to be handled out promptly. 


QUEENS BY MAIL PREPAID 


Untested, each 
Tested, each 


BEES FOR EXPRESS SHIPMENT 
With Untested Queen, F. O. B. here. 


Two-pound packages .. . $2.45 each 
Three-pound packages ... 3.15 each 


For mail shipments of bees, add 10e¢ for 
each package, plus postage. 


D. C. Jackson, Funston, Ga. 














pointed. 


Safe arrival and_ satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fast night express in- 
sures few losses. 

Health certificate with each ship- 
ment. 


W. 0. GIBBS COMPANY 
BOX 31. BROOKFIELD, GA. 


“Where Service is a fact, not 
a promise.” 
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You Will Not Find Time 


NEXT SPRING TO READ 
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Mistakes Are Costly 








NEW 1935 EDITION 


ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture 


815 Pages $2.50 Postpaid 


732 Illustrations With a 2 Years’ 
Beautifully The A. I. Root Company Subscription to 
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